








“I’m glad to see that every one 
of your pupils has his own copy of 
Junior Scholastic each week.” 











“This magazine is rich in classroom 
materials we need. The children are * 
most enthusiastic about it. They take 
it home for their parents to read—a 
good school-home link.” f 
























Junior Scholastic brings you 
each week materials for the 


b 
efficient teaching of 
i S 
Geography | 
Current History (national and world affairs) 
American History 
Good Citizenship Practices c 


Civics and Government 


English Language Skills 


plus 


WEEKLY LESSON PLANS 


Included in your special TEACHER EDITION desk copy, which 
is free. (See page 6-T, this issue) 


WEEKLY QUIZ PAGES 


The Citizenship Quiz for social studies groups (Page 30, this 
issue). 

The English Usage Quiz for vocabulary and grammar develop- 
ment (Page 16’ this issue). 


SEMESTER TESTS 


Issued separately at no extra charge. One set of tests for each 
pupil subscriber, delivered in January and May. | 


UNITED NATIONS FLAGS POSTER 


For classroom display, a full-colored poster — size 22x28 inches | 
— showing the flags of the 55 members of the United Nations. 
This poster is sent free to every teacher who places a group sub- 
scription to Junior Scholastic. 





UNITED NATIONS HANDBOOK 


With the October 20th issue of Junior Scholastic, each teacher 
will receive — as a special supplement — a 40-page handbook, 
The United Nations at Work. This authoritative manual on the 
organization, work’ and personnel of the United Nations will be 
a valuable addition to your classroom reference library. It is free 
to teachers who enter group subscriptions to Junior Scholastic. 
The manual will be sold for 35 cents a copy to non-subscribers. 


all 





Teachers Say: 


“Were 


A P20 
u68 


I asked what one teaching material I would 


choose if I had to exclude all but one, my choice would 
be Junior Scholastic, for a rich and varied curriculum.” 


“Your 


Scholastic first with us . . 


— Teacher, Wauwatosa, Wisc. 


objective treatment of the news places Junior 
. stimulating and an excellent 


source of information.” 


— Teacher, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“You should hear the pupils’ jubilant exclamation 
when the weekly package of Junior Scholastic arrives.” 


— Teacher, Indianapolis, Ind. 


*These are spontaneous, unsolicited commendations re- 
ceived by the Editor of Junior Scholastic in letters from 


teachers. 
available 


Theme 


The teachers’ names and school affiliations are 
on request. 


Parents Approve and Participate 


There is overwhelming evidence of parental approval 
and use of Junior Scholastic in the home. Thus, the 
magazine, while enriching the class program, serves the 
double purposes of keeping active— week by week — 
the line of communication between teacher and parent, 
classroom and home. Read what this Wisconsin teacher 
writes to the Editor: 


“Of considerable significance is the warm reception 
Junior Scholastic receives in the homes of the pupils. 
Their parents have repeatedly told me at conferences 
that they insist upon the youngsters bringing the maga- 
zine home.” 


{> 


Pupils Say: 


“I like its magazine style.” 

“I keep back copies and clip them for 
my scrapbook.” 

“It’s written so that I can understand it.” 

“Helps me understand what’s going on 
in the world.” 


These are typical of hundreds of pupils’ re- 
marks passed on to us by teachers and by 
the children themselves. We have a cabinet file 
full of them from last year’s subscribers. Read 
this issue for proof of the pudding. 


Editorial Program for the Year 


In each issue a major unit of the magazine 
gives an up-to-date picture of a nation, 
nation-to-be. The emphasis will be on condi- 
its problems as a 
member of the world community, how 
living conditions of the people are affected 
by geography and neighboring nations, < 


tions in that nation today, 


Articles 


—"Nations” Series 


enough historical background to give the pupil 
an awareness of the heritage of the people. We 
lead off with “India” (pages 8, 9, 10). Note the 
strong PICTORIAL APPEAL of this unit, start- 
ing with our colorful front cover and carrying 
over to page 8. Note how dramatically the 
page 8 layout imparts vital, timely information 
about India. There is ample information on 
the front cover and in the picture presentation 
alone to give any pupil— even the slowest of 
readers — enough facts to enable him to an- 
swer satisfactorily a 15-minute quiz based on 
picture content alone. Try it. We present such 


a quiz on page 7-T, 


THEME ARTICLE SCHEDULE 
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Democracy 


In these critical times, with Democracy 
and Freedom being challenged by the sub- 
versive forces of communism and fascism, 
the classroom teacher is called upon to do 
all in her power to develop in young people 
a zeal for democracy. This is no time to 
indulge in indecision. We must have a 
positive devotion to the democratic system 
at its best, and a realistic knowledge of 
its opponents. 

Junior Scholastic offers you such a pro- 
gram, starting in this issue (pages 12 and 
13: “ALL OUT FOR DEMOCRACY”) and 
continuing in each weekly issue throughout 
the school year. 

This program has been worked out for 
Scholastic Magazines by a committee of 
foremost educators, including Dr. John W. 
Studebaker (chairman), U. S$. Commissioner 
of Education; Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, 
Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia; 
Dr. Henry Steele Commager, Professor of 
History, Columbia University; and Dr. Stan- 
ley E. Dimond, Director of Social Studies, 
Detroit Public Schools. 


Plays and Short Stories 


Teachers have long been calling for plays 
on American historical themes to use in 
the classroom and in assemblies. The plays 
must be short, historically accurate, thrilling 
in dramatic impact. We couldn’t find such 
plays already written, so we put the prob- 
lem before our Lesson Plan Editor, Miss 
Ethel M. Duncan, a writer and an experi- 
enced teacher in upper elementary grades. 
We believe Miss Duncan has produced 
something unusually fine. Her first play a 
pears in this issue — “Gifts of All the World,” 
on page 17. Next week we present “All 
Aboard for Freedom Train,” a pageant-play 
inspired by the tour of the nation to be 
made by the Freedom Train. 


In response to requests from many teach- 
ers, Junior Scholastic this year is increasing 
the space allotted to the news review. Gener- 
ous use of photographs, maps, cartoons and 
other graphic material will supplement the 
news articles. These pages will be set in 
the same large 10 point type that is used 
for all the other major units in the magazine. 


Aids to Reading and Writing 


Words 
fo the 
Wise 


Junior Scholastic is rich in material that 
may be used to improve the reading and 
writing skill of pupils. Each issue offers a 
number of features that will attract and 
hold the interest of even the slow readers. 
The magazine contains each week specific 
English-usage material, such as may be 
found on page 16—“Words to the Wise.” 
Here are exercises in vocabulary, spelling, 
and grammar—humorously illustrated to 
catch ‘the fancy of the youthful reader. 


Editorial Program continued on page 5-T 


Junior 
Writers 


Starred 
Words 


Verse, short compositions, and letters 
written by pupils will be published in the 
column “Junior Writers.” (Page 24, this 
issue.) Teachers may use this column to 
stimulate interest in creative writing, select- 
ing the best work for dispatch to the Editor 
of Junior Scholastic. Pupils whose work is 
accepted for publication will receive a Cer- 
tificate of Merit and a JSA (Junior Scholastic 
Achievement) button. 


Occasionally words that may be un- 
familiar to most pupils appear in the various 
articles in the magazine. These words are 
starred, thus * — indicating that the phonetic 
pronunciation and a simplified definition 
may be found in the “Starred Words” col- 
umn elsewhere in the issue. This column 
will always appear on the page titled 
“Words to the Wise.” (Page 16, this issue.) 
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U. N. General Assembly Meets 


ACATION is over for the United 

Nations General Assembly, too. 

The Assembly goes back to work 
on September 16. It will begin its 
third session on U. S. soil, at Flush- 
ing, Long Island, in the City of New 
York. 

All 55 nations belonging to the 
U.N. are represented in the As- 
sembly. Each nation may have up to 
five delegates. 

Meetings will be held in a build- 
ing that was formerly a skating rink. 
Before that it was one of the build- 
ings of the World’s Fair of 1939- 
1940. This building will be the As- 


sembly’s meeting place until the 






UNITED .N 


U.N. skyscraper home is built in the 
heart of New York City. 

Last spring the Assembly named a 
commission to go to Palestine to in- 
vestigate the trouble there between 
the British, Jews, and Arabs. The 
commission was named the U. N. 
Special Commission on Palestine. 

At this session the Assembly will 
discuss the commission's report. It 
will decide whether Palestine should 
become a Jewish state, an Arab state, 
or be divided between Jews and 
Arabs. It will decide whether Britain 
should withdraw from Palestine. 

A full story on Palestine will ap- 
pear in next week’s Junior Scholastic. 
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This poster won first prize in the U.N. “Poster of the Year” contest. It 
was designed by Henry Eveleigh of Canada and will be distributed all 
over the world. U.N. will hold a “Poster of the Year” contest every year. 
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Typewriter Types 





Genius, Junior Grade 


Busy inventing all through vacation. But will he have spare time 
now that school’s in? Sure! His Royal Portable will make extra 
time, yet allow him to do his homework quickly and neatly. 
School tests reveal that students who type get higher marks, do 
better work in /ess time! 


“MONEY 
TALKS® 
> 





Cash-and-Carry 


During vacation, made lots of “long green” in short order with 
her Royal Portable. Intends to do same right through school. 
Not only will she whiz through her own work, she'll also type 
notes, themes, reports for others for a fee! Royal Portable is 
perfect training for using an office typewriter, too! 





Longhander 


Not many dates for this Miss, now that she’s back at school. She 
does her work by longhand . . . and that takes time! With a 
Royal, she’d save tedious work, get through sooner, thanks to 
such Royal features as “Magic” Margin, ‘““Touch Control,” and 
fully standard Finger-Flow Keyboard. 








Well, the summer picnic is over now. Gotta go back to the grind. 
But—don’t go without a Royal Portable to give you a hand! 
March Mom or Pop down to your nearest Royal Portable 
dealer’s for a demonstration. Remember, Royal is the standard 
typewriter in portable size! 


ROYAL 
PORTABLE 


THE Standard Typewriter in 
Portable Size 


“Magic” and “Touch Control” are registered 
trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc, 
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The MARSHALL PLAN 


Helping Nations to Help One Another 


HAT is the Marshall Plan? 

It is a plan for the United States 
to help Europe to help ‘itself repair 
war damage. 

It is called the Marshall Plan be- 
cause it was suggested by our Secre- 
tary of State, George C. Marshall. 

Secretary Marshall said that the 
nations of Europe should decide: 

1. How much food and other ma- 
terials they now have, and how they 
can share these among themselves. 

2. What they need that they can- 
not provide for themselves. 

Then Europe could report its 
needs to the U. S., and our Congress 
would decide whether to grant the 
money necessary to fill these needs. 


HOW THE PLAN WOULD WORK 


This is how the plan would work. 

Italy has more manpower than she 
can use. France and Sweden do not 
have enough workers. Italy could 
send some of her workers to France 
and Sweden. 

Denmark needs fertilizer and farm 
machinery. If she could get these, 
she could export more food to hun- 
gry countries. 

Turkey néeds equipment for her 
railways. If she gets this equipment, 
she could send more ceal to the coun- 
tries that need it. 

The plan means that the countries 
of Europe which have more food, 
men, machinery, coal, and other re- 
sources than they need, will send 
them to countries which do not have 
enough. The United States will try 
to supply. the things that Europe 
does not have. 

On June 27, British Foreign Secre- 
tary Bevin, French Foreign Minister 
Bidault, and Russian Foreign Secre- 
tary Molotov met in Paris to discuss 
the Marshall Plan. 

Mr. Molotov said Russia would 
not accept the Marshall Plan. He 
offered a different plan. Bidault and 
Bevin said that the United States 
would not accept Molotov’s plan. 
Molotov then left the conference. 

Britain and France went ahead 
with the Marshall Plan. They sent 
out invitations to a conference in 
Paris to every European country ex- 


cept Russia, Spain, and Germany. 
Twenty-four nations were invited. 

Sixteen countries accepted the in- 
vitation and met in Paris July 12. 
The countries which accepted are 
shown on the map below. 

The countries which did not ac- 
cept are: Albania, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Finland, Hungary, Poland, 
Romania, and Yugoslavia. These 
countries are under the influence of 
Russia. They wanted U. S. aid, but 
they could not attend the conference 
because Russia told them not to. 

The 16 countries meeting in Paris 
swiftly went ahead with their work. 
They appointed committees to study 
food and agriculture, iron and steel, 


transportation, fuel and water power. 

These countries agreed to draw 
up a plan of what Europe has and 
what it needs. They will then pre- 
sent this plan to the U. S. 

Unless Europe is ielped, the 
United States will suffer too. The 
U. S. usually sells large amounts of 
food and manufactured goods to Eu- 
rope. If Europe cannot produce some 
food and goods of her own, she can- 
not buy from the U. S. because she 
has nothing to pay with. 

This would mean that U S. busi- 
ness men would lose good customers. 
And they would not need to produce 
so much goods. This means that 
many workers would be out of jobs. 
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COUNTRIES ATTENDING 
THE CONFERENCE 


COUNTRIES INVITED BUT 
REFUSING TO ATTEND 


COUNTRIES NOT INVITED 
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New Labor Law Curbs Union Power 


NE of the problems tackled by 

Congress this summer had to do 
with labor unions 

Many people thought that labor 
unions had too much power. Many 
members of Congress thought so, 
too. So did most “management peo- 
ple” —the owners and managers of 
factories, mills, mines, businesses. 

Labor union leaders did not think 
that labor had too much power. They 
were opposed to any change in the 
laws of our country which would 
take away some of labor's power. 

This summer Congress passed a 
bill called the Taft-Hartley Act. This 
Act is meant to decrease labor’s 
powers and rights. 

It is called the Taft-Hartley Act 
because it was sponsored* by Sen- 
ator Taft of Ohio and Representative 
Hartley of New Jersey. 


THE ACT 


Here are some of the things the 
Act does: 

1. It makes the closed shop il- 
legal. A closed shop means that an 
employer can hire only workers who 
are members of the union already 
accepted by the employer. 

2. It allows the Government to 
postpone for 80 days strikes which 
would paralyze the nation. How can 
a strike in one industry paralyze 
the whole nation? 

For example, a strike in the coal 
mines closes down the coal mines. 
Soon it closes down steel mills, which 
need coal. 

Then automobile factories and 
others using steel are forced to close 
down. Railroads that use coal for 
fuel come to a standstill. Electric 
power plants that use coal to run 
their generators stop running. 

3. It forbids jurisdictional* strikes. 

In a jurisdictional strike, the work- 
ers strike because of something 
workers in another union are doing. 
Most jurisdictional strikes happen 
when two unions cannot agree on 
which of them has the right to do a 
certain job. 

4. It forbids secondary boycotts. 

If people are boycotting a man, 
they will not speak to him, buy from 
him, or sell to him. And they try to 


keep others from doing so. The boy- - 


cott is sometimes used against 


* Means word is defined on p. 16. 


groups, such as business firms, and 
even nations. 

A secondary boycott works like 
this: 

The Brown Company makes break- 
fast cereals. The Jones Company 
makes boxes for the cereals. The 
Jones workers go on strike. The 
Brown workers then refuse to use 
any boxes coming from the Jones 
factory. This is a secondary boycott. 

Until the strike is settled, the 
Brown Company's business is also 
stopped. The Brown workers hope 
their employer will urge Mr. Jones 
to settle with the strikers. 

5. The Act requires workers to 
file notice that they are going to 
strike 60 days before they_do. The 
60 days is called a cooling-off period. 

The people who favored this bill 
said its main purpose was to give 
management powers equal to la- 
bor's powers. 


Labor union leaders said the pur- 
pose of the bill was to give manage- 
ment a big advantage over labor 
unions by taking from labor unions 
the power Congress gave them in 
1935. 

After Congress passed the Taft- 
Hartley bill, the bill was sent to 
President Truman. 

President Truman vetoed the bill. 
He said: 


1. The bill would put the Gov- 
ernment into too many labor-man- 
agement disputes. Labor and man- 
agement should be encouraged to 
settle disputes by themselves. 

2. The meaning of -the bill is not 
clear in some places. 

3. The bill is unfair. It makes la- 
bor’s punishments more severe than 
management's. 

Congress then passed the bill over 
the President's veto Dy a vote of $3] 
to 83 in the House and 68 to 24 in 
the Senate. This was more than the 
two-thirds vote necessary to override 
a veto. 
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Frank P. Williams in Detroit Free Press 


TAKE GOOD CARE OF OUR BABY, BOYS! 








Congress Changes 
Law of Succession 


Congress passed a law this sum- 
mer changing the order in which 
members of the Government would 
become President in case anything 
happened to the elected President 
and Vice-President. 

Under this new law as under the 
old one, if the President is unable 
to complete his term, the Vice-Presi- 
dent becomes President. 

Under the new law, if the Vice- 
President is unable to complete his 
term, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives becomes President. 
Next in the “line of succession” comes 
the president pro tempore of the 
Senate. 

Pro tempore means “for the time 
being.” Usually, the Vice-President 
of the U. S. is president of the Sen- 
ate. If he becomes President of the 
United States, dies, or leaves office, 
the Senate elects a president pro 
tempore from its members 

Senator Arthur Vandenberg of 
Michigan is president pro tempore 
of the Senate. Our country has had 
no Vice-President since President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt died on April 
12, 1945. Vice-President Harry S. 
Truman then became President. 

Here is the order of successsion 
under the new law if anything 
should happen to President Truman: 

Joseph W. Martin, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 

Arthur Vandenberg, president of 
the Senate. 

Then come the members of the 
Cabinet, starting with Secretary of 
State George C. Marshall and John 
Snyder, Secretary of the Treasury. 


India and the U. N. 


Before India was divided into two 
states, it was a member of the 
United Nations. After the division 
was decided upon, this question 
arose: 

Are the two states members of the 
U. N.? 

The United Nations decided that 
the new Dominion of India would 
keep India’s U. N. membership. 

The Dominion of Pakistan* has 
applied to the U. N. for membership. 

(See full story about India on 
page 8 of this issue. ) 





* Means word is defined on page 16. 
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James V. Forrestal 


Forrestal Becomes 
Secretary of Defense 


The Army and Navy of the United 
States have been unified to form one 
military group. Congress passed a 
bill to unify them last summer. 

This is what the bill does: 

1. It puts all the armed services 
under one chief. He is the Secretary 
of Defense, a new position created 
in the President’s Cabinet. 

2. It sets up three divisions: Navy, 
Army, and Air Force. Each of these 
is headed by a secretary. These sec- 
retaries will not be Cabinet mem- 
bers. The Marines and the Naval Air 
Force remain part of the Navy. 

Before this bill was passed, the 
President’s Cabinet had ten mem- 
bers. Now it has nine. The new Sec- 
retary of Defense replaces the Sec- 
retaries of War and the Navy. 

The Army, Navy, and Air Force 
will work together in buying sup- 
plies, experimenting with new weap- 
ons, and gathering information. 

Soon after this bill was passed, 
Secretary of the Navy James V. For- 
restal was chosen first Secretary of 
Defense by the President. 

Mr. Forrestal was born in Beacon, 
New York, in 1892, and brought up 
there. He was graduated from Bea- 
con High School. In high school 
sports he was usually the team man- 
ager. 

At Princeton University Mr. For- 
restal was editor of the daily Prince- 
ton paper. In sports he played tennis 
and wrestled. 

In 1940 President Roosevelt asked 
James Forrestal to come to Washing- 
ton and work for the Government. 
Soon he was made Under-Secretary 
of the Navy. When Secretary of the 
Navy Frank Knox died, Mr. For- 
restal became Secretary. 


Balkan Trouble 
Goes Before U.N. 


Greece, Albania, Romania, Yugo- 
slavia, and Bulgaria are five nations 
in southeastern Europe, forming a 
peninsula known as the Balkan 
Peninsula. These nations together 
are called the Balkans. 

Today Albania, Romania, Yugo- 
slavia, and Bulgaria are under Rus- 
sian influence. (See the Marshall 
Plan on page 5.) 

Greece is under U. S. and British 


influence. 


During 1946 fighting broke out 
along the borders between Greece 
and three of her neighbors — Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia. 

There are many Greek rebels hid- 
ing in the northern hills along 
Greece’s borders. These rebels have 
had several battles with the regular 
Greek army. The Greek government 
said that Greece’s neighbors were 
aiding the rebels by supplying arms 
and men. 

Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia 
said this was not true. 


U. N. ACTS 


The United Nations Security 
Council sent a special commission to 
investigate the trouble. The commis- 
sion spent three months in the Bal- 
kans and then made its report. 

This is what the report said: 

1. Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugo- 
slavia aided the Greek rebels. 

2. The Greek government must 
take some of the blame for the fight- 
ing along the borders. 

8. The Security Council should 
set up a commission to keep peace 
along Greece’s borders. 

In the Security Council, the U. S. 
proposed that such a commission be 
set up. Russia and Poland voted 
against the U. S. proposal. The vote 
was 9 to 2. 

Russia said the commission would 
interfere in Balkan affairs. Russia 
also said that the trouble can be 
blamed on the Greek government 
because it does not truly represent 
the Greek people. 

The U. S. thefi said that if the Se- 
curity Council could not agree on 
what to do about the Balkan trouble, 
the problem would be placed before 
the General Assembly. 

The fighting is still going on. 


—— 




















GIRLS. OUR DREAM OF INDEPENDENCE 
HAS COME TRUE. JUST ONE MONTH 
AGO-ON AUGUST ISTH- THE 
BRITISH TURNED 
OVER INDIA'S 
GOVERNMENT TO 
REPRESENTATIVES 
OF THE 
INDIAN 
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WELCOME TO INDIA, AMERICAN BOYS AND 
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| j ai PRINCELY STATES NOT YET PART 
by) PeDILIADY OF EITHER PAKISTAN OR INDIA 
ARE SHOWN WITHOUT SHADING 
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OF INDIA. | AM ONE OF 255,000,000 
HINDUS IN NEW INDIA. | HOLD OUR 
NATIONAL FLAG —= EQUAL STRIPES 










MY LAND HAS MOST OF OLD INDIA'S 
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FTER nearly 200 years of British 
rule, India is free and inde- 

pendent. 

India has asked for self-govern- 
ment many times in the last 70 years. 

At first Britain said India was not 
ready for self-rule. 

But Britain did not wish to give 
up India, with its rich resources. 

What changed Britain’s mind? 

During World War II the subject 
peoples of India, Burma, and the 
East Indies stirred with a new hope 
for freedom. Burma and the East 
Indies were overrun by the Japanese. 
But the Japanese did not invade In- 
dia, where Britain had strong forces. 

The British knew that the time 
had come to offer independence to 
India. The offer was made in March, 
1942, while the war was still raging. 


| AM PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, ONE 
OF THE LEADERS OF THE NEW DOMINION 


OF YELLOW, WHITE AND GREEN, WITH 
THE WHEEL OF ASOKA IN THE CENTER. / 


INDUSTRIES— COAL, STEEL, 
CHEMICALS, AND OTHERS, Y 


CHROMITE. 


But the offer was not for full inde- 
pendence. Both Hindu and Moslem 
leaders turned down the offer. 

A big stumbling block in India’s 
path toward freedom was the differ- 
ences between the Hindus and the 
Moslems. The Hindus wanted all of 
India to be united in one nation. The 
Moslems wanted a nation of their 
own. They called it Pakistan. 

When .the war ended Great 
Britain took new steps toward grant- 
ing India independence. Great 
Britain joined the other “Big Five” 
nations in welcoming India into the 
United Nations, even though India 
was not then independent. 

Last February the British made 
an important announcement. They 
said that they would give India com- 
plete independence by June, 1948. 


PAKISTAN, THE OTHER 
By OUR OLD NAME OF 


| AM MOHAMMED ALI 
JINNAH PRESIDENT OF 
THE NEW PAKISTAN 
GOVERNMENT. THE 
MAJORITY OF PAKISTAN'S 
85,000,000 PEOPLE ARE 
MOSLEMS. | HOLD OUR FLAG-A SILVER 
STAR AND CRESCENT ON AGREEN 
FIELD WITH A WHITE BAND. THE WHITE 
BAND REPRESENTS MINORITY GROUPS }) SEE INDIAS Jag 
IN PAKISTAN. MY LAND PRODUCES 
RICE, WHEAT. JUTE, HEMP, 
SUGAR TEA, OI,AND 2 


IN GAINING INDEPENDENCE 1AM A GIRL FROM 
OUR LAND OF INDIA BROKE MYSORE, ONE OF 
INTO TWO NATIONS. ONE THE 562 PRINCELY 
GOES BY THE NAME OF STATES OF OLD 






INDIA. THE RULER 
OF MYSORE, LIKE 
MOST OF THE OTHER 

PRINCES, HAS 
MADE OUR STATE A 
PART OF THE NEW 
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| AM A BRITISH SOLDIER. WE 
ARE LEAVING INDIA. BUT | 
AM GLAD THAT BOTH PAKI- 
STAN AND INDIA HAVE 
DECIDED TO BECOME 
DOMINIONS OF OUR BRITISH 
COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS, 
JUST AS CANADA I9. 
HERE YOU 
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This caused the Hindu and Mos- 
lem leaders to get together and work 
out a plan for running the govern- 
ment of India when the British left. 

Moslem and Hindu leaders held 
many meetings, but they could not 
agree on a united India. The Mos- 
lems held out for their separate na- 
tion—Pakistan. 

Finally Moslems and Hindus met 
with British leaders and worked out 
a plan for dividing India. 

The map shows which part of old 
India is the new nation, Pakistan; 
and which part will be called India. 

Pakistan is divided into two sec- 
tions — one in the northwest, the 
other in the northeast. (See map.) 

The British turned over the gov- 
ernment of India to the two new na- 
tions on August 15, 1947. 
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The Land and the People 


Paes total population is nearly 
400,000,000. 

By adding the 255,000,000 Hindus 
and the 94,000,000 Moslems, we get 
a total of 349,000,000. This leaves 
51,000,000. Who are they? 

They belong to other religious 
groups scattered throughout India 
and Pakistan. Here are the main 
groups and the number of Indians 
belonging to each: 


Christians ..... . - 7,250,000 
Sikhs ...........5,700,000 
Jains ere 
Buddhists ....... 232,000 
a eee 115,000 
OWS. . chee ccvees 22,000 


Besides these, there are close to 
36,000,000 members of smalier re- 
ligious groups. 

Not all Moslems are in Pakistan, 
and not everybody in Pakistan is a 
Moslem. 

Nearly 20,000,000 citizens of Pak- 
istan are Hindus and Sikhs. New 
India has almost half the Moslem 
populatign of old India. This is 
causing some trouble. 

Hindus do not wish to be ruled by 
Moslems. Moslems do not wish to 
be ruled by Hindus. The Sikhs side 
with the Hindus. 


NOT ALL IS PEACEFUL 


Riots have broken out in the 
northern province of Punjab. Hun- 
dreds of Moslems, Hindus, and Sikhs 
have been killed. The Punjab was 
split between India and Pakistan. 

Some Moslems in India have fled 
to Pakistan for safety. Many of Pak- 
istan’s Hindus and Sikhs have gone 
to India. 

The Punjab is the home of most 
Sikhs. In the cities, Sikhs drive most 
of the taxis. These people do not cut 
their hair. Sikh men braid their 
beards and tie them inside their 
turbans. 

Most of the Parsees live in and 
around the city of Bombay. The Par- 
sees are descended from Persians 
who came to India centuries ago. 

Not all Sikhs live in the Punjab. 
Not all Parsees live in Bombay. Like 
the Indians of other faiths they are 
scattered throughout India and Pak- 
istan. 

A Hindu and a Moslem may be 
next-door neighbors. They may live 


in the same kind of mud hut. They 
may share the village well. But in 
all other respects their ways of liv- 
ing are different. 


Among the Hindus, religion tells. 


a man the kind of job he may hold, 
what he may eat, whom he may 
marry, and who his friends may be. 

The reason for this is the caste 
system. 

When the Hindu religion was 
young, there were four main castes, 
or classes, of society: 


ars. 

2. Kshatriyas — soldiers and gov- 
ernment officials. 

3. Vaisyas —business men, work- 
ers, and farmers. 

4. Sudras — the servants. 

As new jobs arose, new castes 
were formed. The number grew and 
grew until today there are more than 
2,000 castes. - 

Nearly 50,000,000 Hindus belong 
to no caste at all. They are called 
Untouchables, or Outcastes. They do 
the work considered unclean by 
caste members. They live apart from 


other Hindus. Often they are not § 


allowed to go to school or temple, 
and they may not draw water from 
the village well. 

Many Hindu leaders, like Mo- 
handas K. Gandhi and Pandit Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, have tried to help the 
Untouchables. 

Gandhi is called Mahatma, mean- 
ing “Great Soul.” The frail, aged 
Gandhi fought long and hard for 
India’s independence. He is still 
fighting for the rights of the Un- 
touchables. He is now 78. 

The word Pandit, pronounced 
PUHN-diht, means “learned man.” 
Nehru is a scholar and a Brahman— 
a member of the highest caste. 


Nehru is helping to draw up a con- 7 


stitution for India which will abolish 
the Untouchable class. 


RELIGIOUS PRACTICE 


Hindus worship many gods. They 
usually hold their religious services 
at home. Or, if they choose, caste 
Hindus may go to temple to pray 
to any one of 3,000,000 gods. 

All Hindus join in celebrating the 
colorful holidays. There is a spring 
festival known as Holi, when Hindus 

(Continued on next page) 


1. Brahmans — priests and schol- 








WEAR 

SARIS (A) OUTSIDE THEIR HOMES. 
MOSLEM WOMEN WEAR HEAVY VEILS 
(B). INDIAN MEN WEAR TURBANS(C), 
THE STYLE OF TURBAN TELLS WHAF 
GROUP A MAN BELONGS TO. IN THE 
BACKGROUND YOU SEE THE TAJ 
MAHAL. THIS FAMOUS MAUSOLEUM 
WAS ERECTED BY THE EMPEROR 
SHAH JEHAN. IT HAS A LOTUS DOME 
AND GRACEFUL MINARETS (TOWERS), 
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OVER 100 LANGUAGES AND DIALECTS 
ARE SPOKEN IN ALL INDIA. HINDUSTANI, 
THE MAIN LANGUAGE, IS USED By ISO 
MILLION PEOPLE. THE LANGUAGES 
ABOVE APPEAR ON A FIVE-RUPEE NOTE. 
ONLY 12% OF THE PEOPLE OF INDIA 
CAN READ AND WRITE. IN THE 
BACKGROUND ABOVE IS SHOWN A 
VERY SMALL PART OF THE PRINCE 
OF BARODA’S BEAUTIFUL PALACE. 

















RICE, THE INDIANS’ CHIEF FOOD, is 
ONE OF PAKISTAN'S MAIN CROPS. 
ABOVE YOU SEE A VILLAGE GIRL 
PREPARING RICE, HINDUS WILL NOT 
TOUCH BEEF BECAUSE COWS ARE 
SACRED MOSLEMS EAT NO PORK. 
THE VILLAGE HUT IS MADE OF MUD 
PLASTERED WITH COW DUNG WHICH 
1S USED FOR FUEL. OFTEN THERE 
ARE NO WINDOWS. CATTLE SHARE 
PEASANT HUTS WITH THE PEOPLE. 
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1AM PICKING JUTE FIBERS TO BE MADE 
INTO BURLAP | HAVE SOAKED THE PLANT 
STEMS TO ROT THEM. NOTICE HOW 
THE PLANT GROWS. JUTE IS THE 

MOST IMPORTANT CROP IN ALLINDIA. 
OTHER IMPORTANT CROPS ARE 

COTTON, TOBACCO, AND BARLEY. 
























PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES — BURLAP, 
COTTON TEXTILES, STEEL, SUGAR, 
CHEMICALS, AND CEMENT ~ ARE IN 
THE DOMINION OF INDIA. BEFORE 
THE WAR INDIA RANKED AMONG 
THE EIGHT LEADING INDUSTRIAL 
COUNTRIES. IT WAS NOI IN JUTE 
PRODUCTION AND NO.2 IN SUGAR 
PRODUCTION. INDIA IS RICH IN 
COAL, IRON, MANGANESE, AND MICA. 











| EARN ONE RUPEE A DAY AND AM 
CONSIDERED WELL PAID IN INDIA. 
THE RUPEE IS THE INDIAN DOLLAR. 
(T IS WORTH 33 CENTS IN AMERICAN 
MONEY. | WORK ON THE DOCKS OF 
BOMBAY HERE SHIPS FROM ALL 

OVER THE WORLD BRING THEIR 
CARGOES AND TAKE ON THE 
PRODUCTS OF INDIA 





India 


(Continued from page 9) 


playfully squirt colored water at 
each other. Then there is the Feast 
of Lamps holiday called Diwali. 
Burning torches and lamps are 
placed on doorsteps and hung all 
over the villages and cities. 

Even in his gay moments, the 
Hindu remembers that many things 
are sacred to him. At Holi time he 
may drench a friend, but he will 
never touch a cow, a monkey, or a 
peacock. These animals are sacred 
to him. So is the Ganges River on 
which the holy city of Benares is 
located. 


MOSLEMS 


Moslem customs are very different 
from those of the Hindus. Moslems 


do not have castes.. They worship - 


one god, Allah, and his prophet, Mo- 
hammed. Their bible is called the 
Koran. It contains the sayings and 
writings of Mohammed. 

Moslems pray five times a day. 
Their temples are called mosques. 

Moslem women seldom leave their 
homes. When they do, they are usu- 
ally accompanied by a male member 
of the family and are heavily veiled. 

Like the Hindus, the Moslems 
have a political leader. He is Quaid- 
E-Azam Mohammed Ali Jinnah. 
Quaid-E-Azam is a title meaning 
“great leader.” The name Jinnah 
means “little,” but Mohammed Ali 
Jinnah is a very tall, thin man. He 
is well educated, speaks English, 
Urdu, and other languages. There is 
no other Moslem leader nearly so 
popular as he is. 


VILLAGE LIFE 


Eight out of ever 10 people in 
Pakistan and India live in small vil- 
lages. 

In India there are some large 
cities like Calcutta, Bombay, and 
Madras. These cities are centers of 
big industries. 

Outside the cities of India, and in 
most of Pakistan, the people live in 
farming villages. An average village 
has about 500 people. 

A village farmer either owns or 
rents the land he works. Those who 
cannot afford to buy or rent land 
work as farm laborers. 

On his two-acre farm, a Pakistan 
farmer may grow rice, wheat, jute, 
tea, or sugar. Of the two new domin- 
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ions, Pakistan grows the more food. 

Farmers of new India raise sugar, 
cotton, tobacco, wheat, and rice. But 
they do not grow enough to feed all 
the people of new India. Food must 
be imported from Pakistan. 

Rice is the Indian’s main food. A 
few vegetables, pancakes, and gruel 
give his meals variety. 

Because of their poor diet, most 
Indians die young. In the U. S., the 
average person lives 65 years. In In- 
dia, he lives 32 years. 

In some cities, as many as 17 
people live together in one room. If 
one gets sick, the others are likely 
to catch the disease. 

There are not enough trained doc- 
tors to take care of the sick. 

The people are also too ignorant 
to develop healthful habits. 


FEW GO TO SCHOOL 


Few boys and girls ever go to 
school. Only 12 per cent of all the 
people of India and Pakistan can 
read and write. 

Only one in every 10 villages has 
an elementary school. Many of the 
village schools do not go beyond 
the fifth grade. 

There are no desks or seats in a 
village school. Pupils sit on the floor 
and repeat their lessons aloud after 
the teacher. 

Many schools are run by religious 
groups. There are schools for Mos- 
lems, Hindus, and for children of 
other religions. 

No Untouchable may attend a 
Hindu school. The only schools 
which will accept him are the public 
schools, or those run by Christian 
missionaries. 

Under British rule, every province 
made its own rules about education. 
In some of the wealthy, princely 
states, fine modern schools were 
built. Education was compulsory. 

Now the best schools are in the 
new Dominion of India. 

The Dominion of India also has 
most of old India’s factories, mills, 
and natural resources. 

She has most of the land and the 
people. 

Some of old India’s wealth is 
being split between new India and 
Pakistan. This wealth includes the 
irrigation works ‘(largest in the 
world), the railroads, the army, and 
communications. 

It may take many years before 
each nation receives its just share. 
























oh? They get a great reception—snapshots do! For 


everybody welcomes pictures of fun and friends. 


a Everybody enjoys seeing “‘what we did”’ and ‘‘who | 





was there’’... shown as only photographs can do it. it 


7 7 : 


To make sure of your snapshots, use Kodak Verichrome 
... America’s favorite film. It takes the guesswork out 
of picture-taking . .. makes “getting the picture”’ a cinch. 
Try Verichrome in your Brownie Reflex . . . or in any of 
the cameras in the famous Kodak line. . . and see! You 
press the button—it does the rest. 


By the way, for those special 

Christmas greetings there 

is nothing smarter than 

cards made from your own | 
| 








Kodak Cameras and Fit™m 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester sine 


snapshots. See your Kodak 
dealer about it—now! 














































COMING—EVERY WEEK 


What is it all about? Why is the air full 
of arguments over what democracy means? 


Why are we opposed to and 
fascism? To help American young people 
think out straight answers to these con- 
fusing questions, here is the first of an 
important series of articles which we'll 
bring you every week in this school year. 
This “All Out for Democracy” series will 
be guided by Scholastic Magazines’ spe- 
cial Advisory Committee: Dr. John W. 
Studebaker, U. S$. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Chairman; Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, 
Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia; 
Dr. Henry Steele Commager, Professor of 
History, Columbia University; Mr. Stanley 
E. Dimond, Director of Social Studies, De- 
troit Public Schools. The text is written by 
Mrs. Rosa Kohler Eichelberger, well-known 
lecturer and director of “Freedom Forums.” 
The art work is drawn by Miss Lois Fisher, 
popular illustrator and author of “You 
and the United Nations.” Watch for them 
every week! 











Democracy — ‘'Government of Dictatorship — Government by 
the people, by the people, and one, or a few, persons wi 
for the people” — in short, absolute power, established 


one ruled by those who live 
under it, protecting their wel- 
fare and permitting freedom 
of expression. 


Representative Governmert — 
A democracy in which the peo- 
ple rule through their elected 
representatives who make and 
execute the laws. 


Republic — A democracy in 
which the head of the govern- 
ment is elected by popular 
vote for a fixed term. 


Constitutional Monarchy — A 
democracy ruled by a heredi- 
tary king, but with an elected 
legislature and a constitution 
limiting the powers of the 
ruler. 





by force, and permitting no 
opposition. 


Fascism — A system of dicta- 
torship first established in 
italy and Germany, marked 
by one ahenuaal party, no 
civil liberties, and strong na- 
tional control of industry and 
wor. 


Communism —A ‘dictatorship 
of the proletariat’ (workers), 
actually run by the leaders of 
the all-powerful Communist 
party; established in Russia 
on principles of state owner- 
ship of all economic enter- 
prise. 


Totalitarianism — Any dicta- 
torship that controls all in- 
stitutions and parts of life. 








All Out for 


1. “Gave Proof Through the Night...” 
Text by Rosa Kohler Eichelberger 


NE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY years ago this 
fall, an exhausted handful of American troops, 
driven and defeated by the British, pitched camp at 
Valley Forge for the darkest winter of the Revolution. 
They were hungry and their uniforms were rags. Their 
frozen feet left crimson marks in the snow. Half of 
them were sick with fever. They were not professional 
soldiers, they were raw farmers and mechanics, who 
had not been paid for months. Their only desire was to 
get the war won and go back to their homes. 
No wonder their great commander had moments of 
despair when he and Tom Paine had to use all their 
powers of persuasion to keep the men fighting. One 


night a weary soldier said to Washington, “General, - 


what is this thing we're fighting for —this liberty?” 

And Washington replied, “It may be only a dream. 
It may be that it will never come to pass. But I believe 
that men can rule themselves.” 


Democracy Came the Hard Way 


The “American dream” came true. It was not a per- 
fect democracy. But it was the high point toward which 
men had climbed for two thousand years. We had at- 
tained more freedom for the average man than any 
other people. Today we have become the oldest, largest, 
and most successful republic in history. 

Since before the Christian era, this hope of liberty 
existed chiefly in the minds and hearts of men. They 
experimented with many forms of government—with 
kings and czars, with leagues and councils, with feu- 
dalism and imperialism. Once in a while a flash of the 
democratic idea shone: in Greece, in Rome, in Switzer- 
land, in France. The English Magna Charta of 1215, 
and their Puritan Revolution of 1640-1689, showed that 
men were struggling toward popular government. 

Even on our own new continent, democracy did not 
come over night. It had its forerunners in the May- 
flower Compact of 1620, the Fundamental Orders of 
Connecticut (1639), and the Virginia Declaration of 
Rights. Then at last, in 1776, the Continental Congress 
signed the Declaration of Independence that made us a 
nation. In this great Declaration and in many of the 
constitutions framed by the new states were contained 
all the essential ideas of democracy. 

Still this was not good enough! Our fast-growing 
country needed a Federal Union, not a loose confedera- 
tion of states. So in 1787 we wrote a real Constitution 
for the United States. This great document, which went 
into effect in 1789, has been our basic law from that 
day to this. 

Were we satisfied? No! It was anly a few years before 
we began writing amendments to protect individual 
citizens against too great power of the Federal govern- 














ie Struggle for Freedom Never Ends 





Jemocracy 


Pictures by Lois Fisher 


ment. The first ten Amendments, known as the Bill of 
Rights, were added in 1791 — and we've added eleven 
since. American democracy is flexible. It can, and does, 
grow with the times. 

Today this democracy of ours is under attack — not 
from without but from within. We do not fear any of- 
fensive from outside. Two World Wars in twenty-five 
years have proved that Americans still know how to 
fight and win wars. 

But when supposedly loyal Americans accept the 
doctrines of fascism or communism, then*there is dan- 
ger to the rule of the people. 


What We’re Up Against 


Fascism? But that was defeated and discredited when 
we won the war against Germany, Italy, and Japan, 
wasnt it? Yes, that’s true. There is no major military 
power today under a fascist government. But the roots 
of fascism were planted deep in some parts of Europe 
and South America. And even in the United States there 
are some Americans who sympathize with and spread 
propaganda for fascist .ideas. 

Communism?*Well, that’s Russia, and if she wants 
that form of government, it’s up to her, isn’t it? But, 
she has a lot of “satellite states” under her thumb in 
Europe, and some parts of China have gone commu- 
nist. Should we be bothered about all that? Yes, if it 
makes it harder for other countries to become, or stay, 
democracies; yes, if it begins to block the efforts of the 
United Nations for peaceful organization of the world. 

But we should be worried, too, about those American 
Communists who secretly work night and day to control 
our institutions and destroy our government. 

So here we stand, many of us confused. Do we 
know what great blessings we have? Do we know what 
ideals we believe in? Do we know what we want to 
hold on to and improve? Unless we do, we will never 
have the strength and the faith to go forward toward 
greater freedom. 

Let’s look at America on a September evening. The 
boys and girls stroll to the corner drug store for a 
double malted, and then to the movies. Father, home 









from a hard day’s work, 
reads the paper in his 
easy chair. Mother does 
her housework with 
many modern conveni- 
ences, and has time left 
over to work in the 
P.T.A. Come Sunday, 
they all go to their friendly neighborhood church. On 
election day the whole family over 21 goes to the poll- 
ing place. Maybe no two of them vote exactly the same. 
They don’t have to. Because, in that little election 
booth, only the voter knows what he marks on his 
ballot. 

Simple stuff? But freedom is made of simple stuff. 
These small things are desperately important. Do we 
realize what would happen to us under another form 
of government, where the force of the state, not the 
will of the individual citizen, is in control? The movies? 
Only pictures the government wants you to see. 

Father might read, but only the paper he was allowed 
to, and only the news permitted to be published. Mother 
could join a civic group if she were the “right” race or 
religion. Church? The officially approved one. Election 
day? No Republicans, no Democrats, no Socialists. You 
would vote for just one party—THE party—yes or no 
(and don’t vote no if you know what’s good for you). 


Keeping What We've Got 


And that is what this series is about. Once a week, 
through this school year, Scholastic Magazines will 
bring you in words as simple as these, and pictures as 
graphic, the story of democracy, and its powerful to- 
talitarian opponents. It will compare them at every 
point and on every level, by solid facts. ; 


We, the American people, have a heavy job ahead 
of us. We intend to keep our country strong and healthy 
and free. We believe that ours is the best form of gov- 
ernment in the world, the happiest way of life for ordi- 
nary men and women. And we are going to prove it! 


Next week: Government Of, By, and For the People 
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Press 


BIB AND TUCK IN WASHINGTON 


Conference 


"\AJASHINGTON, D. C.!” Tuck 

shouted. “Hey, Bib, Pop’s go- 
ing to D. C. some time this summer!” 
Tuck vaulted over a chair and his 
sister dashed across the room to Pop 
Tucker's side. It didn’t take them 
long to persuade Pop to take them 
along. 

“Think of all the things we can do 
in Washington!” Tuck began making 
plans. “We can visit Congress — it’s 
still in session. Say, let’s investigate 
the Secret Service. And let's see lots 
of important people.” 

“Jingo!” Bib exclaimed. That 
meant that she had an idea. “We'll 
go as reporters for the school paper, 
Jeff, Jr. If I'm a reporter in the winter 
I ought to report in the summer, too.” 

“Say, Pop knows one of the Presi- 
dent’s secretaries,” Tuck said. “May- 
he we can go to a President's press 
conference.” 

“You mean we might see Presi- 
dent Truman?” gasped Bib. “Do you 
think we really might be able to go 
to a press conference? JEFF, JR. RE- 
PORTERS VISIT PRESIDENT OF 
U. S. Think of the headlines!” 


AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


The next Thursday afternoon Bib 
and Tuck were on their way to the 
President's press conference. As they 
walked up to the northwest gate of 
the White 


House. a tanned guard 


cocked a quizzical eye at them. 
“We're Bib and Tuck Tucker.” Tuck 
explained. 

“Okay.” grinned the guard and 


checked their names off a list. 

“How do you happen to have our 
names on the list?” Bib asked. 

“It’s this the guard. 
“The President’s study is in this wing 
of the White House. You can’t get 
near it until you’ve been investigated 
by the Secret Service.” 

“You mean that someone has in- 
vestigated us?” Tuck looked amazed. 

“When the Secret Service gets 
vour name as a visitor to the White 
House, it finds out who you are and 


way.” said 


what you've done since you were 
born.” 
“Can you tell by looking at a per- 


son who comes to the gate whether 
he has a bomb or gun in his pocket?” 
Tuck asked. 

“No, the Secret Service investiga- 
tion is supposed to take care of that. 
There are Secret Service men all 
through the White House. Some are 
dressed as policemen, as we are. 
Others wear plain clothes.” 

“The men coming through the gate 
now are showing passes instead of 
checking their names from a list,” 
Bib noticed. 

“They are regular White House 
reporters,” the guard said. 

“Who can be a White House re- 
porter?” Tuck asked. 

“Any daily paper that wants to 
station a reporter at the White House 
may do so. That is, if the paper and 
the reporter are approved by the 
Secret Service.” 

“Gee,” Bib said, “going to a press 
conference is exciting all right.” 

“Wait till you get to one,” said the 
guard. “It’s better than a football 
game. If the President gives any big 
news, the reporters come charging 
out of the press conference as if 
they're diving for a touchdown.” 

“To phone the news in before the 
deadlines for their papers,” com- 
mented newspaper woman Bib. 








“On the way from the President's 
office to the press room there’s a 
sharp turn. Recently a reporter who 
was charging down the corridor 
didn’t make the turn and went sail- 
ing out the door into the driveway.” 

Bib and Tuck grinned and fol- 
lowed a reporter up the drive to the 
White House. Another guard met 
them at the door. “Visitors to the 
press conference?” he asked and 
checked their names off another list. 
“Visitors can’t ask questions. And do 
you know that you must not quote 
the President directly in your stories 
— unless he gives permission?” 

Tuck looked puzzled. The guard 
explained. “Remember the differ- 
ence between direct and indirect 
quotations?” he asked with a twinkle 
in his eye. “You can’t print: The 
President said, ‘This is a nice day. 
You must print: Tie President said 
that this was a nice day.” 

“I wonder how press conferences 
started,” Bib said. 

“That’s a story you'd like, young 
lady,” the guard replied. “A woman 
journalist named Anne _ Royall 
wanted to find out what President 
John Quincy Adams thought about 
something. She trailed the President 
to the bank of the Potomac River. 
The Chief Executive of 1825-28 was 
taking his daily swim —in the days 
before bathing suits were known. 
Swimming back to shore, he saw 
Anne stubbornly sitting on top of 
his clothes. She got her story. 


(Continued on page 23) 





Harris and Ewing 


Reporters taking notes as President Truman reads a statement. 














UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


SERVING YHROUGH SCIENCE 





Says FRANK LEAHY 


FAMOUS NOTRE DAME COACH 








CROSS-COURT OXFORD 


has famous Keds Cushion 


Arch and speed soles. A stout 
fella for all sports wear. 













SHOCKPROOF 
ARCH CUSHION 


Only Keds Have All These Features: 


Scientific Last, lets toes grip for action 
Slanted two-piece tops; won't bind 
Smooth inside construction 

Balanced toughness throughout 
Traction soles; non-marking 
Pull-proof eyelets 

Wash clean with soap and water 


They're not Keds unless the name Keds appears on the shoe. 











That Cushion Areh—a Keds feature famous for years— 


moves with your foot in action, never gets in the way. 


Slant no-bind tofis— Keds’ invention—won’'t chafe. And 
how those Keds traction soles give each footstep a quick 


send-off, or quick stop. Keds let your feet relax in action. 


Keds 


eec. U8. PAT. OFF. 


The Shoe of Champions 
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HERE ARE some pairs of tricky 
words. They sound exactly alike. 
But they are spelled differently and 
they mean different things. These 
words are called homonyms 
(HOMM-o-nihms). Some  homo- 
nyms fooled Peter when he was 
writing this letter. Do they fool you? 


Dear Bill, 


Yesterday we played Central High in 
football. The score was tide in the last 
quarter but then our right halfback 
made a touchdown in the last five min- 
utes of the game. I yelled so hard that 
1 was a little horse when I woke up this 
morning. 

After the game we had a victory dance 
in the gym. I danced with the bell of the 
ball three times. 

Are you coming to visit us this fall? 

Your friend, 
Pete. 


The first homonym that fooled 
Peter was tide and tied. Tide is the 
rise and fall of the ocean. Tied is the 
past tense of the verb tie. 

If Pete were a character in Greek 
mythology, he might have awakened 
and found that he had turned into 
1 little horse. But in his letter he 
mant that his throat was sore and 
he was a little hoarse. 

Peter danced not with a bell, but 
with the belle of the ball, the most 
ponular girl at the dance. 

How many homonyms can you 
think of? 
























































ARE YOU 


SPELLBOUND? 


El and IE Magic 


IF YOU are having EI trouble, or 
IE trouble, now is the time to take 
the cure. Ever after you will amaze 
your family, your friends, and your 
teacher by always getting your E’s 
and I’s in the right order. Beleive it 
or not. Beg your pardon, BELIEVE 
it or not. 

In the following two columns 
there is a list of five words, each 
word spelled correctly and incorrect- 
ly on each line. Check the right spell- 
ing on each of the five lines. 


1. siege seige 
2. sieze seize 
3. piece peice 
4. believe beleive 
5. recieve receive 


The only way to learn to spell 
most words is to memorize them. 
There’s no easy way to become a 
good speller. But there is a rule 
which will help you to .remember 
when to use ei in a word and when 
to use ie. 


I before e 

Except after ce 

Or when sounded as a 
As in neighbor or weigh. 


The only trouble is that, like most 
rules, this one has a few exceptions. 
The best thing to do is to memorize 
the exceptions. Then you won't have 
to worry about the rest. 


EXCEPTIONS 
ancient height foreign 
seize leisure inveigle 
counterfeit forfeit 


KNOW YOUR WORDS 


® Between the words on each line write 
an “S” if the words mean almost the 
same thing, and “O” if they mean the 
opposite. 








1. Unanimous — Disagreeing 
2. Petty Magnaminous 
3. Malice Kindness 

4. Drawing __ Sketching 

5. Slander —____ Praise 

6. Writhe ____ Squirm 

7. Resistance Surrender 

8. Convention Meeting 
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CAVE MAN 


A scientist who specializes in 
the study of caves is called a 
SPELEOLOGIST (pronounced 
spee-lee-OLL-o-jihst). The word 
comes from the Greek word 
meaning cave. 














S-T-A-R-R-E-D. W-0-R-D-S 


This column contains only words that appear in 
this issue of Junior Scholastic. Words starred * 
in this issue are defined here. 


divers (DIE-vuhrz). Various; differ- 
ent. From the Latin diversus, meaning 
“turned in different directions.” This 
word is more commonly spelled diverse 
(dih-VUHRS). 

jurisdictional (joor-ihs-DIHK-shuhn- 
al). Having to do with the right or 
authority to control things. From the 
Latin, jus, juris, meaning “law” or 
“right” and dictio, meaning “a saying.” 

monopoly (mo-NOPP-o-lih). Exclu- 
sive control over the manufacture, sale, 
or purchase of any piece of goods or 
service. 

sponsored (SPON-suhrd). Support- 
ed; introduced. From the Latin spon- 
dere, meaning “to promise to perform 
a certain duty.” 

Pakistan (PAHK-ih-stuhn). The 
name of Moslem India. The name 
formed from the initials of the provinces 
that make up Pakistan. P stands for 
Punjab; A for the northwest provinces 
near Afghanistan, K for Kashmir, 
although Kashmir has not yet joined 
Pakistan. The letters PAK, together, 
mean holy. Stan means land. 


NAMES AND PLACES IN THE NEWS 
(The accented syllable is capitalized.) 


Balkan (BALL-kan. Pronounce the a 
in kan as in ask. This is the pronuncia- 
tion recommended by the dictionary. 
Most people pronounce it BALL-kuhn.) 
Balkan means “high ridge.” 

Jains (jines). 

New Delhi (DELL-e). 

Madras (muh-DRASS). 

Karachi (kuh-RAH-che). 

Jawaharlal Nehru (juh-wah-huhr- 
LAHL NEH-roo). 


GIFTS of ALL 
THE WORLD 


A Play About World Trade 


Pourteen characters and six voices 


EPISODE I 


lst Voice: World Trade! Interna- 
tional Commerce! 

2nD Voice: Statesmen talk about it. 

3rp Voice: Bankers talk about it. 

47H Voice: Merchants talk about 
it. 

5TH VOICE: 
about it. 

6TH Voice: Housewives talk about 
it. 


talk 


Manufacturers 


Moruer (Emptying a box of gro- 
ceries): Cereal, peanut butter, box 
of crackers, tea, eggs. I see you got 
the sugar — five pounds. Good! 

Joe: Mr. Weber says you can have 
more at the end of the week. 

Moruer: Wonderful! I'll be able 
to do more canning and preserving 
this year. 

Joe: And make some pies, won't 
you, Maw? 

Moruenr: Oh yes, Joe, cherry pies, 
apple pies, and next week a cake for 
‘ your birthday. I’m surely glad to be 
able to get plenty of sugar so I can 
bake at home again. 


By ETHEL M. DUNCAN 


Joe: What people need is “access 
to the materials and markets of the 
world.” I learned that in school. 

Morner: What people need is food 
when theyre hungry, and rubbers 
when it rains, and houses to live in. 
And I didn’t learn it in school. 

Joe: I'm talking about world trade, 
Maw. 

Mortuenr: So am I. 


EPISODE II 


Ist Voice: World Trade! Interna- 
tional Commerce! 

3rD Voice: Students talk about it. 

4TH Voice: Housewives talk about 
it. 

61TH Voice: Europeans of the Mid- 
dle Ages talked about it, too. 

Lapy RosaAMonD, Mistress of the 
Castle (Opening a small box): When 
my lord returned from the Holy Land 
he brought me this box of precious 
ointment. 

First Lapy-1n-Warrtinc: Ah, what 
fragrance! 

SeconpD Lapy-In- WAITING (a4 
young girl): Can one get more of it? 

















Lapy RosamMonp: My lord says 
that the traders will be fetching div- 
ers* things from the East — per- 
fumes, spices, jewels, silks. See this 
length of shining fabric! 

F'yrst Lapy-In-WarrTinc: It is soft 
as a bird’s wing. 

Seconp Lapy-1n-Wartinc: I like 
best to hear of costume ornaments. 
I would fain have a bracelet for each 
arm —a wide band of gold set with 
jewels of the East. With these I'd 





wear a ruby clasp for my cloak. And 
then — 

Lapy RosaMonp: When you are 
mistress of a household you will 
think more of another sort of jewels, 
the spices of the East — ginger, 
cloves, cinnamon, nutmeg. With 
these we dress up the food served 
our lords at table. 

First Lapy-1n-Wart1nc: Surely the 
demand for spices of the East will 
keep the traders busy, will it not, my 
lady? 

EPISODE III 

Isr Voice: World Trade in the 
Middle Ages! 

2np Voice: By camel caravan, by 
pack horses, by water ways. 

3RD Voice: From Damascus across 
the desert to Baghdad. 

4ru Voice: From the Black Sea 
through deserts and mountains to 
China. 

5TH VOICE: 
water to India. 

6TH VOICE: 
Middle Ages! 

5rH Voice: Spices to flavor and 
preserve the food of Europe! 

Srp Voice: Perfumes and precious 
stones to delight the nobles! 

4rH Voice: And then came 1453 
when Constantinople was taken by 
the Turks. 

First MERCHANT OF GENOA: What 
think you, Marco, of the news from 
Constantinople? 

SeconD MERCHANT OF GENOA: 
Now that they hold the city, the 
Turks will surely control the trade 
routes to India and China. 

First Mercuant: And put us out 
of business, think you? 


From Baghdad by 


Trade routes of the 


* Means word is defined on page 16. 


Seconp Mercuant: I do, my dear 
Antonio. You and I and all Europe 
will need to find new routes to the 
East, or let the Turks control the 
trade. 

First MERCHANT: I am a merchant 
and not a navigator, but there be 
those who chart the seas and read 
the skies and who refuse no voyage 
however long, if a purpose move 
them to explore unknown ways. 
Prince Henry of Portugal has long 
been seeking a better way to India 
than the routes we've lost. Did I ever 
tell you of my visit to the Prince’s 
school of navigation on the Portu- 
guese coast? Sea captains and schol- 
ars gather round Prince Henry to 
report their discoveries. Something 
will come of it, mark my word. 

5rH Voice: Something did come 
of it. Vasco da Gama sailed around 
the southern tip of Africa. 

Ist Voice: And from there across 
the sea to India. 

4rH Voice: Between India and 
Portugal trade flourished. 

5TH Voice: Hugging the African 
coast, Vasco da Gama had found a 
way to the East. But Columbus had 
another idea. - 


EPISODE IV 


Cotumsus (at the Court of 
Spain): Your Majesties, wherever 
ships can sail, man may venture. The 
Atlantic is thought by many to be a 
sea of darkness, inhabited by un- 
imaginable monsters, filled with boil- 
ing springs in hidden places. Yet I 
would venture across this water that 
lies to the west of us, because I be- 
lieve it will surely bring me to the 
East. 

THe Queen: A strange belief, 
senor. How may one reach the East 
by sailing west? 

CoLumsus: Your Gracious Maj- 
esty, I am not alone in believing that 
the earth is rounded like an egg, not 
flat like a table top. 

Tue Queen: I like your courage 
and your dream, Senor Colon. As 
ruler of the province of Castile and 
as Queen of Spain I am prepared to 
give what aid I can to thie great plan. 
We seek commerce with all the 
world. We will free ourselves from 
the trade monopolies of the Turks. 

Ist Voice: Trade! 

2np Voice: Pepper from the for- 
ests of India. 

3rp Voice: Cloves in scarlet buds, 
and nutmegs, from the spice islands 
under the equator. 





47 Voice: Rubies, sapphires, dia- 
monds, and emeralds for Sinbads of 
the Western Seas. 

517 Voice: Glass of gem-like work- 
manship from Damascus. 

6TH Voice: Porcelain vases out of 
China. 

5rH Voice: Carpets, rugs, and 
hangings made on Eastern looms. 

3rp Voice: Taffeta, satin, damask, 
brocade, from China and the Vale 
of Cashmere! 

lst Voice: The West looking to 
the East. 

2nv Voice: The East looking to 


the West. 


Srp Voice: The world drawn to- 
gether by trade from earliest times. 

lst Voice: From the time of Solo- 
mon. 

Srp Voice: Through the ancient 
Roman days. 

4ru Voice: In the years of the Cru- 
sades. . 

3p Voice: In the days when Co- 
lumbus sought aid of the King an 
the Queen. 

Ist Voice: World Trade! 

2npd Voice: Balboa, Magellan, 
Cabot. 





57TH Voice: And the French Car- 
tier. 


2nD Voice: Rejecting half a world, 
new found, 

Nosing their ships to the East. 

Seeking a passageway to the 
treasure lands! 

lst Voice: Europe seeking world 
trade. 

2nv Voice: Finding at last the 
riches of America. 

5TH Voice: In silver and gold. 

2nv Voice: In forest and stream. 

6TH Voice: In the virgin soil of a 
far-flung continent. 

5TH Voice: Spain! Planting her 
flag, and her name, and her tongue 
in the New World! 

6TH Voice: England! Dotting the 
Atlantic coast with colonies of the 
Queen, of the King! 

4rH Voice: France! Setting her 
language forever along the St. 
Lawrence, 

And where the Mississippi spills 
into the seal 

(Continued on page 20) 














“HUNT AND PECK’ 


is not the easy way 






to type!” 


’ 


says NORMAN SAKSVIG 


Authority on typing technique says that with the “touch” system, anyone can I: 


quickly acquire “‘useful” typing speed. Read his added suggestions below. F 





POSTURE is important. Sit FINGERS should curve as PIVOT. fingers from the “HUG THE KEYS,” says Saks- 


ALL YOU NEED: Typewriter, 
erect, feet flat, to acquire shown,withwristsandarms “home” positions to strike 


vig—eliminate arm or wrist instruction book, touch typ- 
comfortable balance and relaxed. Tap keys briskly... keys with proper fingers... action, keep fingers close to ing chart (with exercise on 
avoid fatigue finger action on!) then return “home keys. back )—then go ahead! 


Correct typing is really easy 
on a Smith-Corona Portable! 


The first successful portable, Smith-Corona 
has more “know-how” behind it than any 
other portable typewriter. You'll find that out 
when you test its easy action, try Out its time- 
saving features, and discover its long-lived 
economy. Full 84-character keyboard, same 
size as on Office typewriters. 

Equip yourself with a Smith-Corona, learn 
the easy “touch system” —and take your port- 
able along with you, wherever you have writ- 


ing work to do. See it at your dealer's, 


SMITH-CORONA_ 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 








“ mi ae 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 N Y Makers also of famous Smith-Corona Office Typewriters, Adding Machines, Vivid Duplicators and Typebar 
Brand Ribbons and Carbons 
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Gifts of the World 


(Continued from page 18) 


EPISODE V 


Tue Voice: In 1763, the struggle 
between England and France for the 
ownership of America was over. 
England had won, and a narrow strip 
of territory along the Atlantic was 
settled. Over the English colonies in 
America floated the flag of the 
mother land. 

2nv Voice: It is a June-night in 
1772. In a house in Providence, in 
the colony of Rhode Island, a mother 
and father and their grown son dis- 
cuss the affairs of the times, as 
twelve-year-old John makes excited 
comments. 

Moruer: You should have heard 
what Cousin Abigail had to tell me 
today. Sailors have been coming in 
from the Bay in small boats and mak- 
ing raids on her farm. They steal 
hogs and sheep, and poultry, too. 

Joun: And firewood! They cut the 
fruit trees down for firewood, Cousin 
Abigail says. 

Fatuer: Did she tell you that these 
acts of piracy are being committed 
by that sea dog, Lieutenant Duding- 
ton, commander of the schooner 
Gaspee? 

Joun: Are they real 
Father? 

Fatuer: The Rhode Island colo- 
nists are calling them that, although 
the Gaspee is here to police us. She’s 
been cruising about Narragansett 
Bay for the purpose of making our 
skippers and merchants more law- 
abiding. ~° 

ROGER: 


pirates, 


Lieutenant 


Dudington 





says he is determined to see the ship- 
ping laws enforced and he says, too, 
that he doesn’t care if Newport burns 
about the heads of its citizens. 

Mortuenr: Well, I call it an outrage. 
Abigail and her husband and the 
boys have all worked so hard. How 
can a body make a living? Why does 
a ship come over here from England 
to enforce laws? What have the colo- 
nists been doing? 

FaTHeRr: It’s what we've not been 


doing that vexes the British govern- 
ment, Ann. We've not been giving 
heed to the Navigation Acts. 

Moruer: For all the angry words 
I've heard about Trade Laws and 
Stamp Acts, I still don’t know what 
all the talk means. 

Rocer: It means this, Mother. The 
colonists want freedom to make 
goods and freedom to sell and buy. 
But look you, England says, “Obey 
these trade laws we make for you.” 
And what sort of laws are they? 
Here’s one —“If you make felt hats 
in the colonies, you must not ship any 
of them out of the colonies.” Why? 
Well, the colonies might give Eng- 
land some competition. We're for- 
bidden to make iron goods by order 
of King and Parliament. Surely it’s 
not our Parliament, since we can 
have no representative there to speak 
for us. 

Fatuer: The boy is right. Feeling 
is running high in the colonies. Our 
mother country tries to create a mo- 
nopoly* and so force France and 
Holland to buy from her. Conse- 
quently we can’t trade freely with 
our American sugar and tobacco. We 
are obliged by law to sell such prod- 
ucts to England, only to England, 
mind you. 

Rocrer: Then there are the round- 
about voyages ships must make. If 
we buy goods from other countries, 
such goods must go first to an Eng- 
lish port where the American buyers 
pay heavy duties to the English gov- 
ernment. 

FaTtHer: There is no use in cover- 
ing the truth with pretty words. 
We've been evading the trade laws. 
Smuggling is the harsh word for it. 
The Gaspee is over here chasing 
smugglers. There will be trouble. 

Ist Voice: From the street sounds 
the beating of a drum. 

Drummer: Hear ye, hear ye, citi- 
zens of Providence. The schooner 
Gaspee has run aground! Join the 
patriots who go out to destroy her! 
Down with the Gaspee! Down with 
Captain Dudington! Citizens of 
Providence, hear ye, hear ye! 

lst Voice: There followed one of 
the first acts of resistance to British 
authority before the American Revo- 
lution. 

2nvp Voice: “Origins of the Ameri- 
can Revolution,” say the history 
books above the chapters telling of 
the Gaspee and the Navigation Acts. 


* Means word is defined on page 16. 


Srp Voice: “Roots of War,” say 
the economists who study the story 
of trade restrictions throughout the 
ages. 

lst Voice: World Trade! Interna- 
tional Commerce! 

6TH Voice: “Access, on equal 
terms, to the trade and to the raw 
materials of the world.” This the At- 
lantic Charter promised to all na- 
tions in* 1941. Such has been the 
need of the world in all times — 

Srp Voice: In the days of the great 
king, Solomon. 

2npd Voice: In ancient Roman 
times. 

4TH Voice: When through the 





Middle Ages, Europe hungered for 
the spices of the East. 

5TH Voice: When thirteen colonies 
set upon the Atlantic’s western shore 
turned angry thoughts and deeds 
against the Navigation Acts. 

Ist Voice: Must 20th century nav- 
igation laws beat down the needs of 
people everywhere, saying, “Just so 
much of goods you may exchange 
and not one shipload more”? 


Let some new Columbus of the 
world 

Trace out the route to trade 
abundant, swift, and just. 

Let him set this motto on his 
shield — 

And win the thought of millions 
to its truth — 

“Free access to the gifts of all 
the world.” 


CuRTAIN 


Copyright Notice 


“Gifts of All the World,” is fully 
protected by copyright by the pub- 
lishers of Junior Scholastic. A school 
or classroom having group subscrip- 
tions to Junior Scholastic is hereby 
granted permission to produce the 
play without payment of royalty. 
All other rights are strictly reserved 
and permission for such must be ob- 
tained through Junior Scholastic. 


COMING NEXT WEEK — “All 
Aboard the Freedom Train,” an- 
other thrilling play by Ethel M. 
Duncan, based on the American 
heritage of liberty. An exclusive 
Junior Scholastic feature. 
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Facts on the Air Age 
by The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Alr Taxi Service . . . Regular 
helicopter service is now available 
between Boston airport and a down- 
town Boston office building. The 
charge for the trip is $3 and takes 
only three minutes as compared with 
30 to 40 minutes by automobile. 
Martin is also entering the helicopter 
field with study and development 
in its Rotawings Division. 


ST 


Average Airline Pilot . . .Ac- 
cording to CAA’s Aviation Medical 
Service, the average airline aye is 32 
years old, weighs 165 pounds, is § ft. 
10 in. tall, and has logged 4,859 
hours of flying time. In 1946 he aver- 
aged 63 hours of flying time per 
month 37 during the day and 


26 at night. 


Looking for Cold Weather .. . 
To thoroughly test a new thermal 
anti-icing system under actual flight 
conditions, a Martin 2-0-2 was sent 
to Minnesota to hunt for cold 
weather. Flying in the cold layers of 
air north of Minneapolis, the engi- 
neers and CAA representatives were 
able to choose varying types of icing 
conditions for their experiments. 
The system which involves passing 
heated air through the wing and tail 
assembly proved successful . . . the 
experiments were acclaimed by avia- 
tion experts as a big step forward in 
all-weather flying. 








CAA Approves Martin 2-0-2... First airliner ever to complete the CAA's 
exhaustive 17,000 mile accelerated service test, the new 280 m. 
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Newest Jet Bomber... The high-speed, long-range XB-48 was built by 





36,000 Fly Dally... Nearly as 
many people as live in Albuquerque, 
N. M. or Danville, Ill., fly on the 
scheduled domestic airlines of the 
United States every day. 
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Martin for the Army Air Forces. Powered by six jet engines, it is the largest 
multi-jet conventional plane yet constructed. The XB-48 also pioneers a new 


Se 


Well Done . . . The performance 
of the scheduled domestic airlines, 
which carried 12,238,785 passengers 
5,947,046,742 passenger miles during 
1946, was equivalent to picking u 

the entire population of New York 
City, Yonkers, Newark and Jersey 
City and landing them in Chicago. 


SS 


Increases Airline Profits .. . 
Carrying 36 to 40 passengers and 
needing only 19 to break even (by 
ATA die’. the twin-engine 


Martin 2-0-2 enables airline opera- 
tors to make up to seven times as 
much profit as the older 21-passenger 
equipment which require (by ATA 
formula) 17 passengers to break even. 
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2-0-2 has been approved for airline service. Delivery of the first of Northwest 
Airlines’ fleet of Martin 2-0-2's has been made. Deliveries to other leading 
North and South American airlines are set for the near future. Air travelers 
everywhere will soon enjoy new speed, comfort and dependability —thanks 


to the Martin 2-0-2! 





‘ bicycle type landing gear developed by Martin for high-speed aircraft. 
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Seeing Is Believing . . . Many 
postwar aircraft, such as the Martin 
2-0-2 and 3-0-3, are equipped with 
reversible pitch propellers which en- 
ables the planes to back up when nec- 
essary. One plane so equipped landed 
at an unsuspecting airport and be- 
came involved in taxiing difficulties. 
The pilot called the control tower 
to ih permission to back up. After 
a long pause, a skeptical voice on 
the radio said, ‘‘Any aircraft on this 
field that can back up is hereby 
granted permission to do so."’ It did. 


Going Up . . . 235 Miles... 
Rocketry is one of the more ad- 
vanced research projects of the Mar- 
tin Company. Now under construc- 
tion is the Neptune, first of ten ex- 
perimental rockets, 45 feet long, 
capable of flights to 235 miles above 
the earth's surface. These huge rock- 
ets, being built by Martin for the 
Navy, are the first all-American long- 
range missiles of supersonic speeds. 


* 





AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable | Ge), Aircraft Since 1909 
CY, 


GET THIS FREE BOOK 


Fill out and mail coupon for your vopy 
of the colorful new Martin Booklet, 
“HOW TO TRAVEL BY AIR.” 


The Glenn L. Martin Company, 
Dept. 180, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 





Name 
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WHAT NEW FEATURE IN AIRPLANE WING DESIGNING 
HAS PRODUCED A VERY STEEP ANGLE OF CLIMB ? 
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IN WHAT WAR WAS THE FIRST U.S. SUBMARINE 4% 
PUT. /NTO ACTION P _L_ a, %" 


















WHAT NEW ELEMENTS HAVE BEEN DISCOVERED 
AS THE RESULT OF ATOMIC ENERGY RESEARCH ? 
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i Dy HAS A WOMAN ATHLETE THROWN A BASEBALL ® Ry 











A SPECIES OF GRASS GROWN IN VENEZUELA, 
THE MENILIS MINUTIFLORA, WHICH THE 
FARMERS CALL CORDURA, GIVES OUT AN 
O/LY SUBSTANCE, FRAGRANT TO HUMAN 
NOSTRILS, BUT DISTASTEFUL TO INSECTS 
AND SNAKES. AREAS SOWN TO CORDURA 
BECOME FREE OF INSECT PESTS, /NCLUDING 
MOSQUITOES AND TICKS, AS SOON AS THE 
GRASS APPEARS. MOREOVER, EXPERTS 
SAY THE GRASS MAKES AN EXCELLENT 
FEED FOR LIVESTOCK AND Y/ELDS A 
HEAVY CROP OF HAY 

aS" 
























A SUBMARINE , THE AMERICAN TURTLE , 
WAS OUR SECRET WEAPON DURING THE 
REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 


CRAFT INVENTED BY DAV/D BUSHNELL. 
‘ IN ITS MANY EXPLOITS, 


/T WAS A ONE-MAN 


THE REMARKABLY STEEP ANGLE OF CLIMB 
DEMONSTRATED BY THE NEW BOEING XL-/5 
/S LARGELY DUE TO WING FLAPS OF LARGE 
SIZE. THESE AIRFOIL-TYPE FLAPS EXTEND 
THE FULL LENGTH OF THE WINGS. THEY ARE; 
IN EFFECT, A SECOND SET OF WINGS, SET AT 
A SLIGHTLY DIFFERENT 
ANGLE OF INCIDENCE 
FROM THAT OF THE 
MAIN WINGS. THEY ARE 
ADJUSTED AS A SINGLE 
UNIT LIKE A STABILIZER. 
SPOILER TYPE AILERONS 
REPLACE THE USUAL KIND. 


. 
OUT STANDING 








PEPFOOMANCE 
WITH LOW HI. P. 

&° 125 AP. LYCOMING ENGINE 
CLIMBS TO 628 FT. iN 1 MIN. 
®*SPEED 33 70112 M.RH. 


* SERVICE CEILING 16,400 FT. 
DESIGNED FOR PHOTOGRADHIC 
AND OBSERVATION M/SSIONS. 





THE TURTLE WAS 
OPERATED SOLELY BY 
SERGEANT EZRA LEE. 
1T CARRIED A SORT 
OF TORPEDO WHICH 
WAS TO BE ATTACHED 
TO ENEMY SHIPS, BUT 
THE TORPEDO WAS MORE 
SUCCESSFULLY USED 
AS A FLOATING MINE. 
ITS CLOCK DEVICE DELAYED 
EXPLOSION FOR 20 MIN., 
GIVING THE TURTLE 
TIME TO GET CLEAR. 


FROM AN OLD PRINT 












AT PRESENT 96 ELEMENTS ARE KNOWN, THE 
LAST FOUR DISCOVERED WERE THE RESULT 
OF THE INTENSIVE RESEARCH WHICH LEAD 
TO PRODUCTION OF THE ATOMIC BOMB. 

THE FOUR NEW ELEMENTS HAVE BEEN NAMED 
NEPTUNIUM, PLUTONIUM, AMERICIUM, AND CURIUM. 


SCIENTISTS BELIEVE THAT THE 
NEW ELEMENTS EX/STED IN 
NATURAL FORM MILLIONS OF 
YEARS AGO. THEY ARE NOW 
MADE ONLY BY BOMBARDING 
PLAIN URANIUM WITH NEUTRONS. 
THIS IS DONE 1(N 4 CYCLOTRON OR 
BY MEANS OF AN ATOMIC PILE. 




















BASEBALL DIAMOND 
ISA 9O FT. SQUARE 


~-_<-<—-7" 
ed 






4 BASEBALL WAS ONCE THROWN 
FOR A DISTANCE OF 296 FT. 
. ow 8Y BABE DIDRIKSON ZAHARIAS. 


ANY MALE BASEBALL PLAYER, bb 
EVEN A BIG LEAGUE PLAYER, &% 
MAY WELL BE SATISFIED WITH 















OFFICIAL REGULATIONS REQUIRE | 
A BASEBALL PARK TO BE NOT LESS| THE RECORD /S 426 FF. 9f2IN. 
THAN 250 FT. FROM HOME BASE 
70. THE BACK FENCE OR STAND. 
THE POLO GROUNDS, N.¥., 1S 490 FT. 


60 FT. 6/N FROM 
PITCHERS MOUND 





A 300 70 350FT. THROW. 





/T WAS MADE AWAY BACK iN 
/910, BY SHELDON LE JEVENE. 















Press Conference 


(Continued from page 14) 


“Some presidents wouldn't let the re- 
porters ask them questions,” the guard 
continued. “President Franklin Roose- 
velt set up the rules for the type of 
press conference we have today.” 

Bib and Tuck found themselves in 
the front row in the President's study. 
President Truman was standing before 
his desk with a paper in his hand. He 
was medium height and tanned. “He 
looks just like his pictures,” Bib said, 
pleased. 

“All in!” a shout came from the back 
of the room. That was the signal for 
the conference to begin. In a low, husky 
voice President Truman said that he 
wanted to read a statement. “That 
means that the papers can print it word 
for word,” Tuck told Bib. 

Reporters began firing questions. 
Each question was introduced with 
“Mr. President. . . .” 

“Mr. President, the President of Bra- 
zil has invited you to visit his country 
this summer. Will you be able to leave 
Washington?” 

The President answered that he 
would accept President Dutra’s invita- 
tion. 

“That means, Mr. President, that you 
will attend the Inter-American Confer- 
ence being held in Brazil this summer?” 

The President said that he would 
attend the conference if possible, but 
that he could not leave the U. S. for a 
month or so. 

“Mr. President, you say you will be 
too busy to leave Washington for a 
month. What will you be doing?” A 
ripple of laughter followed tne question. 

The President answered that before 
Congress adjourned it would pass a lot 
of last minute bills. He would be sign- 
ing (or vetoing) these bills. 

“Mr. President, are you going to veto 
the Taft-Hartley labor bill?” 

The President grinned. He said he 
would decide what to do about the bill 
when he saw it. 

Just then a loud “Thank you, Mr. 
President,” rang out. That signalled the 
end of the conference. Reporters with 
deadlines dashed from the room. 

“Every press conference ends with 
those words,” Tuck said. “As soon as 
the questions get thin, someone calls 
out, “Thank you, Mr. President’ ” 

As Bib and Tuck left the President’s 
office, President Truman looked up, 
smiled, and waved to them. 

“Gee,” gasped Tuck as they walked 
out of the White House, “we've seen 
the President!” 

— Gay Heap 


NEXT WEEK: Bib and Tuck investi- 
gate the Secret Service. 


























GOSH! THIS 1S THE 
DAY FOR THE BIG 
CAMPING TRIP! 














JEEPERS!) WILMER ! IF 
How'm I || YOURE GOINe 
GOING To | | youd BETTER 

CARRY START WITH 






FORME MOM- AND 
TELL HIM I'M 
CAMPING RICHFE 





ALL THAT A GOOD 
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HERE BY THE 


NABISCO 
SHREDDED WHEAT! 














gest Camping ‘Companion a fella Cver had | 





f, One of the many fine foods 


f 2 
He o nm baked by Nabisco 
ar 2 = WAtional 
UREDE  BIScuit 
COmpany 





Start to finish —that’s Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat! Those golden 
whole wheat biscuits have the friend- 
liest flavor ever . . . hearty, satisfy- 
ing—utterly delicious! Set off their 
crunchy goodness with plenty of 
milk .,.dress ’em up with fresh 
fruit or jam... have ’em hot or cold! 
Any way Nabisco Shredded Wheat 
makes the kind of breakfast active 
fellows like and need. Always ask 
at the store for the original Niagara 
Falls product. 
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The Smart 
BACK-TO-SCHOOL 


PENS 


WHICHEVER YOU LIKE~YOU'LL LIKE 


WEAREVER 







M...... smart, new back-to-school pens 


—ball point or conventional point—are the 
talk of young America. They're the brightest, 
writin est pens ever, precision built inside 
and out by America’s largest fountain pen 
manufacturer. Made by David Kahn, Inc., 
North Bergen, N. J., founded in 1896. 


*Reg.U.S.Pat. Off. ©1947 David Kohn, Inc. 
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EADERS of Junior Scholastic in the 

6th through 9th grades are invited 
to send us their poems, essays, short 
stories, and letters. These should not be 
longer than 500 words. 

We will publish the best original 
writings sent in by our readers in the 
Junior Writers column. Pupils whose 
writings are published will receive the 
Junior Scholastic Certificate of Merit 
and a JSA button. 

Each contribution must be signed by 
your teacher, saying that it is your origi- 
nal work. Contributions should be sent 
to: Junior Writers Editor, Scholastic 
Magazines, 220 East 42 St., New York 
City, N. Y. 


The Snakes’ Contest 


NCE upon a time when I was at the 

Zoo, I decided to go to the snake 
house. It was about closing time and I 
thought I would have time to look at 
my favorite reptiles, the snakes. After 
I was in ihere about twenty~minutes, 
I heard the key in the lock click. I 
yelled and shouted for the caretaker, 
but he never came back. 

All of a sudden I heard a “slam, bang” 
and saw the big python’s cage door 
swing open. He held a key in his mouth 
and in turn opened all the other snakes’ 
cages. He squirmed up to me, dragging 
his full fourteen feet. “This is the night 
all of us snakes hold a contest. We will 
now begin,” said he in a deep voice. 

First came the funny shape contest. 
The snakes who wanted to enter this 
one all found some queer shaped ob- 
ject and swallowed it. There were vari- 
ous shapes, such as the one who swal- 
lowed a dish, a cactus, a lamp, and a 
pot. The one who won had swallowed 
an andiron. 

Then came the knot-tying contest 
where each snake tried to tie his tail 
in more funny knots than his com- 
petitors. Some snakes tied themselves 
so badly that they couldn’t get untied. 
They lived the rest of their lives that 
way, I guess. 
| There were many other contests, 
'such as when two snakes swallowed 

each other. They got smaller and small- 
er until finally they disappeared, 

After an hour or so of this sort of 
thing they stopped and wriggled and 
| squirmed back to their cages. The big 
| python locked them up again and 
went back to his cage. They never 
|'made a sound and you would never 
know that they had been out of their 
cages. 

I went to sleep after a few hours of 
wondering whether I was dreaming or 





| 








not. I woke up to find the keeper shak- 
ing me, and asking me whether I was 
all right. When I told him of my ad- 
ventures he just yawned and said, “You 
had better see a psychiatrist, buddy!” 

Nobody ever believed my story (do 
you?), but I am glad to know I saw 
“The Snakes’ Contest.” 


John N. Baldwin, 9th Grade 
Pelham (N. Y.) High School 


Cloud Reverie 


Upon the ‘oor of a dark blue sky 

I see the fleecy clouds roll by — 

Some toss and turn like ocean waves, 
Some play like bears outside their caves. 


I think of pine trees straight and tall, 
Of elm and birch and how they sprawl. 
I see the clouds wind like a brook 
As pictured in my story book. 


The fluffy billows sailing by 

Remind me of the God on high 

Who made the fields of emerald green 
And smooth long grass like velveteen. 





And feathered friends in lovely hue, 

The sun and stars and morning dew, 

Who capped the mountains with soft 
snow 

And caused the rivers all to flow. 


Who put a rainbow in the sky 
And rain to help earth fructify. 

I bow my head and say a prayer 
Of thanks for all this beauty rare. 


Sally Aylward, 8th Grade 
Mt. Carmel Academy, Wichita, Kansas 


The Spider 


The spider sat upon her web, 
Waiting for some prey. 

A grasshopper got himself entangled, 
This was her lucky day. 


This spider soon had killed him 
And sucked out all his blood. 
Said the spider to herself, 

“Tll have a bit of food.” 


This spider had a sack of eggs 
And soon they would hatch out, 
Alas, she couldn’t care for them, 
Because she had the gout. 


And soon she fell down to the ground 
And there she quickly died. 

The baby spiders saw her 

But I don” suppose they cried. 


So ends this brief but tragic tale 
Of the spider’s life. 

The father spider’s long been dead. 
He died before his wife. 


Bobby Miller, 7th Grade 
Bastrop (La.) Central Grammar School 








"This Is the Place” 


On July 24, 1847, Brigham Young 
and a small group of followers looked 
out over the valley of Utah’s Great Salt 
Lake; Before them stretched miles of 
desert, rock, and mountains. The land 
was unsettled. It was so dry and bar- 
ren that nobody wanted it. 

Brigham Young looked around him. 
Then he said, “This is the place.” He 
chose the area as the promised land of 
his Mormon followers. 

Behind him, near the Mississippi 
River, were 12,000 hungry, homeless 








Utah Centennial Stamp 


people. They were Mormons who had 
been driven out of Illinois by people 
who did not agree with the teachings 
of the Mormon Church. They had been 
beaten and robbed. They had lost their 
homes. Young sent out word for them 
to come to the valley. 

Brigham Young and his followers 
settled in Utah. They irrigated and 
farmed the dry soil. They educated 
their children. They clung to the teach- 
ings of their church. Their life was 
hard. But they managed to make their 
living. 

Today, 100 years later, there is al- 
most no poverty among the Mormons. 
And 60 per cent of Utah’s 550,000 
people are of the Mormon faith. 

On July 24, 1947, the U. S. Post 
Office issued a stamp marking the 
100th anniversary of the settlement of 
Utah by the Mormons. 

This 3-cent stamp is of special de- 
livery size. It shows the first pioneers 
entering the valley of Great Salt Lake. 
In the upper left hand part of the 
stamp appear Brigham Young’s words, 
“This is the place.” 


—M. A. NeEman, Stamp Editor. 


Stamps tell many interesting stories 
of history, geography, and people all 
over the world. Junior Scholastic will 
bring you these fascinating stories, 
Look for another next week. 
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For example, here’s a picture of a 
typical holding penalty, right out 
of the movie. It’s a common viola- 
tion carrying a 15-yard penalty if 
executed by the offense, a 5-yard 
assessment and automatic first 
down if committed by the defense. 


Here’s a brand new ruling! ‘‘Foot- 
ball-by-the-Code” shows you how 
to properly signal a “fair catch.” 
Notice the hand must be waved to 
the side. Failure to do this draws 
a 5-yard penalty. 





SPORTING GOODS CO. 


Chicago, New York and other leading cities 
(A Wilson & Co., Inc. subsidiary) 
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Hey, fellas! How’d you like to get in some chalk 
talk and see a movie at the same time? Good. 
Then you'll want to catch this new film ‘‘Football- 
by-the-Code.”* It’s a 30-minute, quick-moving job, 
showing the fine points of the latest football rules 
and play situations—and it’s endorsed by your 
State High School Athletic Association. 


Another violation involves the 
illegal see of the offensive 
is 


ends. This picture shows the right 
end neither on the line of scrim- 
mage nor the required one yard 
behind it. Penalty: loss of 5 yards 
and ineligibility of the end as a 
pass receiver. 





Ask your coach to arrange a 
showing for your team. He 
can obtain the film through 
any one of these means: 


Executive Officer, State High 
School Athletic Association. 





The National Federation of State 
High School Athletic Associa- 
tions, 7 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


The Official Sports Film Service,7 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


Illinois. 
— 


( ps. Remember, this film i. 
endorsed by the National 
Federation of State High 
School Athletic Associations 
andI'dcertainly recommend 
your seeing it! a if 

*Film jointly sponsored by 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 

and General Mills 
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Charley Trippi is retained 
asa member of the Wilson ( “ 
Advisory Staff. 


IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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Send in Your Jokes 

“Some Fun” is your own joke col- 
umn. You may send in your favorite 
jokes and if we publish one of them 
you will receive a JSA (Junior Scho- 
lastic Achievement) button. When you 
send jokes be sure you give the name 
of your school in addition to your own 
name and address. Send jokes to JSA 
Club, 220 E. 42d St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Just a Second, Bub 
Customer: “I understand that this is 
a second-hand store.” 
Clerk: “Yes, sir, it is.” 
Customer: “Okay. I want one for my 
watch.” 
James E. Lonn 


Gibsonburg Public School, Lindsey. Ohio 


Collector’s Items All 

Jan: “How does your new short- 
wave radio work?” 

Van: “Perfectly. I got China when 
I turned it on at 3 o'clock this morn- 
ing.” 

Jan: “China, eh? That’s pretty good. 
What else?” 

Van: “Flower pots, milk bottles, and 
old shoes!” 











Doubting Thomases 


A farmer wrote to a mail-order com- 
pany as follows: “Please send me the 
gasoline engine you show on page 135 
and if it’s any good, I'll send you a 
check for it.” 

They replied as follows: “Please send 
us the check, and if it’s any good we'll 
send you the engine.” 

Patsy Swaim, Ray Street School, High Point, N. C. 


Some Hands 
Mary: “John, can you tell me what 
water is?” 
John: “Sure, it’s a colorless liquid 
that turns black when you put your 


hands in it.” 
Patricia Hoffman,, Marshall (Mich.) H. 8. 


Joke of the Week 


A man visiting a small town went into 
the barber shop for a shave. The barber 
made several slips with the razor and 
each time he would paste a small piece 
of paper over the cut to stop the bleed- 
ing. When the “operation” was over, 
the victim handed the barber a dollar 
and said: 

“Keep the change. It’s worth a dollar 
to be shaved by so versatile an artist. 
Why, man, you’re not only a barber — 
but a butcher and a paper hanger as 
well.” 





Ollie Hawkins, Culpepper (Va.) H. 8, 





Ring Jargon 
Teacher: “Now, Jimmy, I want you to 
memorize today’s motto, ‘It’s more 
blessed to give than to receive.” 
Jimmy: “Yes, ma’am, but I know it 
already. My father says he has always 
used that as his motto in business.” 
‘Teacher: “Oh, how noble of him! 
And what is his business?” 
Jimmy: “He’s a prizefighter, ma’am.” 
Joanne Boratti, Mary Help of Christians School, 
Haledon, N. J. 


Git a Long, Little Horse! 


A Scotchman went out to the riding 
stables and held out a dollar bill to the 
stable boy. 

“I want to rent a horse, Laddie,” he 
said. 

“How long?” asked the boy. 

“The longest- you've got, Laddie. 
There are five of us going.” 

Richard Hanson, Forest Park Jr. H. 8., Springfield, Mass. 


And Hold Your Breath 


Junior and Willie were watching some 
men on a high scaffold painting a 
granary. 

_Willie: “What would you do if you 
were up there and that thing fell?” 

Junior: “I would wait until it got al- 
most to the ground and then I would 
jump.” 

Keith Mizell, Silt School, New Castle, Colo 





Frank Farina, Gaskill Jr. H. S., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
™“ A 
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A rainstorm was a major catastrophe to 
tennis enthusiasts of the “Gay Nineties.” 
Heavy showers turned common dirt or 
clay courts into a sea of mud, side- 
lined players for days... 


You'll find great satisfaction in playing with 
Du Pont nylon tennis strings. They’re strong 
and resilient and stand up under constant use 
and don’t fray or split. Ask for nylon strings in 
your next racket or restringing job. E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Plastic Department, 


Room 199, Arlington, N. J. 
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. « Today courts that dry very rapidly 
have been developed, made with com- 
positions of cork, asphalt, slate, granite 
and many other materials.Most are play- 
able within one or two hours after rain. 


TENNIS, BADMINTON AND ‘5 





DU PONT NYLON 


ASH 


STRINGS 








quiz-word PUZZLE 


34 


It takes 40 words to complete this puzzle. 
Score 2/2 points for each word you get right, 
and see how close you can come to the per- 


fect score of 100. 


1. Automobile. 
4. Straight slender stick or bar. 


7. Land of the free. 9. Harry S. Truman. 


11. Canvas shelter. 12. Everyone. 
13. To total up. 


14. Word used to indicate married woman’s | 


maiden name. 
15. Footwear. 19. Compound of metals. 
20. Poisonous snake. 22. By way of. 
24. Quick smart blow. 27. Hotels. 
29. Highest point. 


30. American general in charge of Jap- 


anese occupation. 
$2. Lincoln’s Proclamation freed them. 
33. A period of time in history. 
34. Prefix meaning before. 


. Showed concern, 

Changes for the better; improves. 
Freedom from work. 

. Travel without walking. 5. Seas. 

. Move in time to music. 

. Abbreviation for Rhode Island. 


OODAOND™ 


ciation. 


10. Definite article meaning a certain one. 


16. Cry of an owl. 17. Eye. 
18. Ever (contraction ). 


20. Disease which kills thousands of Amer- 


icans yearly. 
21. One who shoots bow and arrow. 
22. Energy. 23. Silly. 
25. Make happy. 
26. Preposition meaning by or for. 
28. Legendary or historical story. 
29. On top. 
81. Abbreviation for railroad. 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 


week in this edition. 











. Abbreviation for Parent-Teachers Asso- 








Shoot pictures like this when it’s raining! 


Rainy? Drizzling? Then set up your 
camera indoors. 


Use flood lamps (the way profes- 
sionals do)—and make table-top pic- 
tures. Or try indoor shots of the 
family, friends, parties. It’s easy 
when you know things like: 


1. Whenever possible, use two flood 
lamps. Never group them together. 
Keep then out of the camera’s view. 


2. If you have only one lamp, place 
a mirror or sheet opposite it to re- 
flect the light back into the shadows. 


3. Turn to page 44 of Ansco’s book, 
‘‘Better Photography Made Easy.” 
(Your dealer has a copy for you.) 
There you’ll find an exposure table 
for flood lamps. 


And on page 45 of the same book, 
there’s more dope on flood lamps. 
(Size of lamp to use—distance—etc.) 


With a copy of this book in hand, 


Easy.” 





and a roll of high-speed Superpan 
Press Film in your camera—you’re 
set. Even if you make small exposure 
errors, you'll get good pictures. For 
Ansco Superpan Press has “wide 
latitude’”’ that minimizes errors. 


Superpan Press is the original 
superspeed film of press photograph- 
ers. Try it! Ansco, Binghamton, N.Y. 








ASK FOR 





Ansco 


FILM e CAMERAS 
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YOUR COPY IS WAITING! 
Today, pick up your copy of “‘Better Photography Made 


60 pages of pictures, examples, suggestions. The fun way 
to increase your skill with a camera. Just 25¢ at your 
nearest dealer’s. 




















Giant Bombers 


RAB 

There are giants on the loose — N. 
Y. Giants. And they’re tearing through 
the land murdering little baseballs. 


your bean shooters, friends. 


Yes, sir, the 1947 Giants own the 
greatest collection of sluggers in base- 
ball history. When the last bat is laid 
to rest on October 1, the Giants will 
have broken the all-time record for 
home runs (182). And they probably 
will be the first team in history to boast 
five men who hit 20 or more homers 
for the season. 

Johnny Mize, Willard Marshall, 
Walker Cooper, and Bobby Thomson 












HANDY HELPER'S 


What's built JINGLE 
around a bit Qu/z N210 


of air? 

What stops a 
loose-leaf, ring- 
hole tear? 
What keeps 
the pages nice 
and neat 

And guarantees 
the set's 
complete? 











GUMMED REINFORCEMENTS 
At Stationery Departments fverywhere 















Send today for new book about 
“ATOMIC ENERGY” 


and “The Wonders of Chemistry” 
Also shows how to amaze friends 
with Chemcraft magic and do 
many exciting home experiments. 
The Porter Chemical Co., 39 Prospect Ave., Hagerstown, Ma 











WHO IS YOUR BESTs..tcmeon? 
" Swf Wear the Ever-Popular 

y uae’ 2) 14K GOLD FINISH 

@ Friendship Pin 

y/ Enc. 35¢ (with this ad) 


“aes We will ENGRAVE your 
. name and his (her) FREE 


TASH NOVELTY ENGRAVING CO. 
1301 SURF AVE., Dept. SM-30, BROOKLYN 24, N.Y. 



















LARGEST DIAMOND an/ TRIANGLE STAMPS 
ALSO FIGHTING FREE FRENCH 


Free Stamp Magazine, 
stamps from 20 different 
United Nations Countries; 
PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. A 
TUS 
provals. Capita’ oO. 
Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark. 






chalked up their 20th homers long ago. 
Bill Rigney has only a few to go. * 

As you'd expect, the Giants take great 
pride in their ability to bust ‘em. I 
know from personal experience. I visit- 
ed the team one morning last summer, 
and every time I looked up I saw a 
baseball disappearing over a fence. 

After shaking hands with Manager 
Mel Ott, I plumped down on the bench 
next to one of his coaches, Hank 
Gowdy. The dugout was full of Giants 
getting ready to take the field. 

“All right, gang,” said Mel, “let’s go.” 
And out they went. 

Mel then turned to Red Kress, an- 
other coach. “Hey,-Red, do your stuff.” 

Red, grinning, picked up two base- 
balls, stuffed another in his hip pocket, 
and walked out to the mound. 

Red began tossing em in fast and 
straight, and the batters began knock- 
ing ‘em back faster and straighter. 

When Johnny Mize came to bat, the 
players on the bench leaned forward a 
little. Johnny is the home run king of 
the big time. 

A big, powerful guy with blacksmith 
arms, Johnny stands up straight at the 
plate. The ball comes— he swings easily 
—and the ball disappears. 

While Mize is the big gun of the 
Giants, Bohby Thomson is easily the 
favorite. You can’t help liking him. He 
frolics around like a big puppy, ob- 
viously enjoying his ball playing. 

Bobby is the rookie (first-year man) 


most experts believe has the best 
chance of becoming a_hall-of-fame 
great. He already owns a record for 


home runs hit by a rookie. 

As Bobby stepped to the plate, 
Gowdy nudged me: “Watch this kid 
hit.” I didn’t stay to watch. I grabbed 
the Junior Scholastic cameraman and 
went right out to the plate. 

I set the photographer up about 20 
feet away and we took motion pictures 
of Bobby’s swing. Bobby bats just like 
Joe Di Maggio. He takes a very wide 
stance and holds his bat well away 
from the body, cocked behind his ear. 
He then takes a short step into the ball 
and meets it with terrific wrist action. 

It was all very exciting and informa- 
tive. Before leaving, I had a chat with 
Bobby Thomson and Sid Gordon, got 
their autographs for a Giant-fan reader 
of mine, Gene (Illinois) Du Bow; and 
had my picture snapped between Babe 
Young (now with Cincinnati) and 
Buddy Kerr. 

I end on a tragic note — that snap- 
shot was murdered in the dark room. 

— HerMan L. Mastin, Sports Editor 


Here is the swing that has made 
Bobby Thomson, star Giant rookie, 
one of the most dangerous home-run 
hitters in the National League. 





(Exclusive Junior Scholastic photos.) 
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Send your best snap- 
shots to Shutterbug 
Editor, Junior Schol- 
astic, 220 E. 42d St., 
New York 17, N. Y. If 
your picture is good, 
you will receive a 
Shutterbug Button. 








Pelicans in Florida. Photo by Vivian Colivas, 
Lincoln School, Keene, New Hampshire. She 
used a Kodak 35. 





Bob drops a perfect bunt down the first base 
line. Photo by Don Harvey, Noyes School, 
Evanston, Illinois. He used a Kodak 616. 





Sea Lion leaping at Golden Gate Park. Photo 
by Norman Soloman, Everett Jr. High School, 
San Francisco. He used a Brownie 116. 


SHUTTERBUGS: When sending in pictures, be 
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WHAT JIM WISE TOLD JACK: 
HERE'S WHY "P-F” G/VES YOU MORE STAYING POWER 
AND PEP FOR ATHLETIC GAMES: 


1. THIS RIGID WEDGE KEEPS THE BONES OF THE FOOT 
IN THEIR NATURAL, NORMAL POSITION. 


2. THIS SPONGE RUBBER CUSHION ASSURES COM- 

FORT FOR THE SENSITIVE AREA OF THE FOOT, 

‘Pp | “MEANS POSTURE FOUNDATION... A PATENTED 
* FEATURE FOUND ONLY IN CANVAS SHOES MADE BY 


B.F. Goodrich ano HOOD RUBBER CO. 
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sure to say what camera you used. 
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Cit Citizenship Quiz FP = fas Aces 


Each pupil may have &@ CQ Membership Card with squares for keeping 
scores and pasting Award Stamps. See your teacher for further details. 


1. UNDERSTANDING INDIA 


Complete each of the following by 
underlining the correct ending or 
answer. Score 3 points each. Total, 30. 

l. If you wanted to visit a city of 
India, you would not go to 


a. Madras c. Ganges 

b. Calcutta d. Bombay 
2. Which one has no religion? 
a. Sikh c. Buddhist 


b. Rupee d. Parsee 


3. A Hindu dinner never includes 
a. rice c. pancakes 
b. roast beef d. tea 
The correct pronunciation of 
Jains rhymes with 
a. lines c. 
b. lawns d. 


canes 
cans 

5. If you went to India you would 
hear only one of these spoken, Which 
one is a language? 
a. Holi Cc. 
b. Hindustani d. 


Diwali 
Mahatma 


6. An Indian farmer would never try 
to grow 


a. tobacco c. jute 
b. pandit d. sugar cane 
7. The Moslem dominion of the 


British Commonwealth of Nations is 
a. Afghanistan c. Hindustan 
b. Baluchistan d. Pakistan 


8. Which one 
Hindu nor 


of these is neither a 
a Moslem leader? 


a. Delhi c. Gandhi 

b. Jinnah d. Nehru 

9. Moslems do not believe in 

a. Allah c. Mohammed 
b. Caste d. Koran 

10. One of these Hindus cannot 


enter a temple. Which one? 


a. Brahman c. Sudra 
b. Untouchable’ d. Vaisya 
My score 

















1. These are the flags 2. He suggested a 





of what new noa- plan for helping the 
tions? nations of Europe to 
P help themselves. 
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2. HOW MANY? 


The answer to each of these questions 
is a number. Write the number on the 
line provided after each question. Score 
5 points each. Total 25. 

1. How many nations are members of 








the U. N.? 

2. How many Balkan nations are 
there?_____ 

3. Into how many nations was India 
divided? 

4. How many representatives do the 


armed forces have in the U. S. 
Cabinet?___ 

5. How many nations recently met 
in Paris to discuss a plan for re- 


building Europe’s economy? 





My score— 


3. WHO? WHAT? WHERE? 


Write the answer to each of the fol- 
lowing questions on the line provided. 
Score 5 points each, Total 20. 

1. In what city is the United Nations 

about to meet? 
. Who would become President of 

the U. S. if President Truman re- 
signed?__ ie litte 
3. Who is the U. S. Senator who 
helped write the new law that 
takes away some of labor’s powers? 
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4. Which of our states was settled by 
Mormons? 





My score.__ 


4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write your answer on the line under 
each picture. Score 5 points for each 
part of the first question and for each 
of the other questions. Total, 25 


Total score_____ 


My score. 
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3. He is the new 
Secretary of 


4. A U.N. commit- 
tee has investigated 
fighting along this 
nation’s borders. 








The U. N. and YOU 


HE other day we found a story in a 

newspaper which made us feel good 
because it reminded us that the U. N. 
really belongs to all of us. 

It is a story about Tom Strong, a 
carpenter in New York City. He is one 
of the workers who are busily tearing 
down old buildings to make room for 
the U. N. skyscrapers. 

Tom Strong put down his hammer 
and grinned when the reporters spoke 
to him. “For twenty years I’ve been a 
carpenter,” Mr. Strong said. “Now I'm 
a hero, first class. At least to my kids. 

“I go home at night, and the kids ask, 
‘What're you doing” 

“I tell them, ‘I'm building the United 
Nations.’ 

“It’s only a joke but they get a big 
kick out of it. I guess it’s because they've 
studied about the U. N. in schooi.” 

The U. N. belongs to all of us. 

It belongs to Tom Strong and the 
other workers who are building the 
skyscrapers. 

And it belongs to the millions of us 
who believe in the United Nations and 
who believe that the people of all 
countries can be friends and good 
neighbors. 


“The eles 





‘Tow're you doing? 


Tom and Gloria had a date to go to 
the movies. Just as they are leaving 
Gloria’s house, they meet Mary Lou who 
had just come over to visit Gloria. Tom 
and Gloria invite Mary Lou to go with 
them. Who should pay for Gloria’s ad- 
mission ticket? 

A. Tom should pay. 

B. Gloria should pay. 

C. Mary Lou should pay. 

C is correct. If they have refreshments 
after the movies, Mary Lou should also 
insist on paying for her own. 


NEXT WEEK: “Little sister” trouble. 
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You’re human. Sure you do! So, to your line 
why not add part of our line? 


Our “Back to School” specials in real Scots 
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_ Yes, they tie with a fine, full knot. . ° | 
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Color Photograph by John Paul Pennebaker 


SHEAFFER’S THREESOMES 


**TRIUMPH”’ pen for personalized character writing—for putting you on 


4 


paper. 16 different points of 14-K gold to select from. 


STRATOWRITER, the most dependable ball-tip writing instrument—for perma- 


nent note red, green or blue—for making carbons, addressing packages. 


FINELINE pencil—for figuring, jotting notes, memos, sketching, and erasable 


riting. Its patented Sleeve-Tip reduces lead breakage. A/a y, / thick or 

Skhup, America’s favorite thin, for all mechanical pencils. 
writing fluid—12 colors, 4 per strated, Sentinel Deluxe Threesome for Men, $30.00; no federal tax. Smoother, stronger, grit-free! 
nent, 8 washable. Don’t iust Available in Black, Blue, Red, 
write it—Skrip-it in your school Green and Indelible. Flip-top 


rs! Regular size, 25c. . economy package, 25c. School 
i sive ' kK FE A I F a size, 15c. 


LISTEN EVERY SUNDAY to SHEAFFER'S PARADE with Carmen Cavallaro—NBC Complete Network: 2 P.M. East. Standard Time; 3 P.M. East. Daylight Time 
LISTEN EVERY SATURDAY to SHEAFFER'S ADVENTURERS CLUB—CBS Complete Network: 10:30 A.M. East. Standard Time: 11:30 A.M. East. Daylight Time 
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Citizenship and Government 


Bib 
and 
Tuck 
Stories 


(0 


(Citizenship 
Quiz) 


in Each 
Issue 


Through the experiences of Bib and Tuck, 
brother and sister of junior high school age, 
the readers of Junior Scholastic are taken on 
visits to offices, laboratories, and other work 
scenes of Government officials and agencies 
in Washington, D. C., as well as to other 
cities and towns (municipal government in 
action). Gay Head, who writes the Bib and 
Tuck stories, this summer made a tour of the 
United States, interviewing local civic lead- 
ers, winding up with a three-weeks’ stay 
in Washington and interviews with Senator 
Vandenberg, Supreme Court Justice Doug- 
las, Commissioner of Patents Ooms, Public 
Printer Giegangack, Surgeon General Par- 
ran, and many others. A device, both enter- 
taining and educational, to humanize the 
functions of government. (Page 14, this is- 
sue: “The President's Press Conference.”) 


The CQ program revolves around the 
CITIZENSHIP QUIZ published in every is- 
sue of Junior Scholastic. After studying the 
contents of each issue, the pupils should 
take the CQ test. (Page 30, this issue.) 
Some teachers remove the CQ page from 
the magazines before passing them out to 
their pupils. An advertisement is printed on 
the reverse side of the CQ page. Thus the 
page can be removed without loss of basic 
editorial matter. 

WELL-INFORMED CITIZENS MAKE 
A BETTER WORLD is the CQ Corps’ slo- 
gan. CQ aso stands for Citizenship Quotient. 
Each pupil arrives at this CQ at the end of 
each month by dividing his total CQ scores 
for the month by the number of issues of 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC published that 
month. 








sy 








Pupils record their CQ scores and monthly 
quotients on their personal membership 
cards, which we are sending you herewith, 
along with CQ Stamps, Classroom Record 
Charts, and Certificates of Merit. 
Membership Cards. The teacher should first 
sign the cards. Each pupil may then sign 
his own card. 

Classroom Record Chart. The classroom 
charts may be posted on the wall or black- 
board. The class may be divided into two 
teams, one chart used to keep the record 
of each team. 

Award Stamps. After the month’s CQ’s are 
determined, the teacher awards CQ stamps 
to those pupis who merit them for that 
month. The question of standards is left to 
the individual teacher. The stamps are to 
be affixed to the cards in the monthly 
spaces provided. 

Certificate of Merit. After the final issue of 
each term, you may award a Certificate of 
Merit to the pupil who has the highest 
Citizenship Quotient for the term. We send 
you two Certificates now, for you may wish 
to display them. 

Additional cards, stamps, charts or certifi- 
cates, if needed, will be supplied by the 
Editor of JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, 220 
East 42d Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


THEME ARTICLE — INDIA (p. 8) 
Aims 

l. To clarify the issues involved in 
the independence movement of India 
by comparing and contrasting Indian 
problems with those of our own 
country. 

2. To display a deeper understand- 
ing of India and Pakistan by becoming 
acquainted with the way their people 
live. 

Procedure 

Teacuer: For a long time Indian 
teachers and students have been great- 
ly interested in the freedom of their 
country. You have studied about your 
country’s struggle for independence. To 
understand better the happenings in 
India today, let us compare that 
country with our own. West meets 
East! 

Step 1. Have your students read the 
article and study the map and pictures. 
Note the new visualization treatment 
of the Theme Article. No other class- 
room magazine makes today’s historic 
events so interesting for young people. 

Step 2. With the article at hand for 
reference the teacher and pupils should 
discuss a series of questions given 
below. 

Step 3. Stage a round table conver- 
sation based on the information the 
class now possesses. Ask two pupils to 
pretend that they are Indian students 
studying in America and two others 
to be hosts to them from your own 
school. Let the four pupils discuss ques- 
tions asked below. 

Step 4. Suggest that pupils read the 
books listed in the bibliography and 
give book reports. 

Step 5. If possible, try to arrange the 
visit of an Indian student to the class. 


Questions for Discussion 

1. During what century was inde- 
pendence won (a) by the United States 
(b) by India? 

2. What are some of the religious 
groups to be found (a) in India? (b) in 
the United States? 

3. Do people of different religious 
faiths ever live as neighbors (a) in 
India? (b) in the United States? 

4. Millions of people in India are 
made to live apart from other people 
because of the caste system. 

(a) Is this practice in keeping with 
the idea of freedom? 

(b) Do we in the United States be- 


lieve in a caste system? 





Teaching Aids for Junior Scholastic 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


(c) Do Indian leaders approve of 
discrimination against the Untouch- 
ables? 

(d) Do Americans approve of dis- 
crimination against any persons be- 
cause of religious belief or racial 
strain? 

5. Compare the festival customs of 
India with those of America — squirt- 
ing colored water at the spring festival, 
decorating the villages with lamps and 
torches at other seasons. 

6. From the map on the cover of 
your Junior Scholastic list the products 
of India and Pakistan that can be used 
for food, or traded for food. 

7. How do you explain these facts? 

(a) The average Indian lives only 
32 years. 

(b) Only 12 per cent of all the 
people of India and Pakistan can read 
and write. 

(c) In some cities as many as 17 
people live together in one room. 

8. Why are we now saying India 


and Pakistan in referring to the country ~ 


we formerly called India? 

9. What proportion of the Indian 
people live in villages? (8 out of every 
10.) 

10. What have you learned about 
Indian life from the drawings in the 
article? 

Topics for Round-Table 

1. The caste system as Americans 
and Indians see it. 

2. Washington, 
and Nehru. 

3. Religious diversity in India and 
in the United States. 

4. The problem of poverty in the 
midst of plenty — there and here. 

5. The division of India into India 
and Pakistan. 


Books About India 
For teachers: 

1. My India, My America, by Krish- 
nalal Shridharani. New York: Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, 1941. 

2. Home to India, by Santha Rama 
Rau. New York: Harper, 1945. 

3. A Passage to India, by E. M. 
Forster, New York: Modern Library, 
1924. 

4. Stranger in India, by Penderel 
Moon. New York: Reynal and Hitch- 
cock, 1945. 


For pupils: 
1. India, by Hilda Wierum Boulter. 
New York: Holiday House, 1944. 


2. Rudyard Kipling’s Jungle Book 
and Kim. 


Lincoln, Gandhi, 






3. Our India, by Minoo Masani. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1942. 

4. River Boy of Kashmir, by Jean 
Bothwell. New York: Morrow, 1946. 

5. The Land and the People of 
India, by Manorama Modak. Philadel- 
phia: Lippincott, 1945. 


NEWS ROUNDUP — (p. 7) 


Station JSMS (Junior Scholastic’s 
initials and those of your school) pre- 
sents your news commentators of the 
week, Rhoda Miller, Bill Price, Jack 
Arico, and Sue Allen (name your own 
class commentators ). 


Ruopa: Good morning, everybody. 
Have you heard that during the hot 
summer days Congress was busy pass- 
ing a law which changes the order in 
which members of the government 
would become President in case any- 
thing happened to the elected President 
and Vice-President? (Rhoda continues 
her report on the new “line of succes- 
sion” — Vice-President, Speaker of the 
House, President pro tempore of the 
Senate, Secretary of State, etc.) 

Bi_t: Remember when we were all 
arguing about the question of the Army 
and Navy uniting to form one military 
group? Well, Congress passed a bill to 
unify them last summer. (Bill reports 
on the chief features of the bill.) 

1. The Marines and the Naval Air 
Force remain part of the Navy. 

2. Three departments are set up- 
Navy, Army, and Air Force. 

3. Each department is headed by a 
Secretary who is not a cabinet mem- 
ber. 

4. All the armed services are now 
under one chief, the Secretary of De- 
fense, a new position in the President's 
Cabinet. 

Jack: The Balkans are in the news. 
Let me remind you that five small na- 
tions make up the Balkans. They are 
Greece, Albania, Romania, Yugoslavia, 
and Bulgaria. Today one of them, 
Greece, is under U. S. influence. The 
other four are under Russian influence. 
Some of the Greeks have become rebels 
and are fighting the regular Greek 
army. Greece’s neighbors have helped 
these rebels. The United Nations Se- 
curity Council has been investigating 
the trouble. (Jack continues with a 
report on the findings and the pro- 
posals. ) 

Sue: One of the problems tackled 
by Congress this summer had to do 
with labor unions. (Sue may follow 
the plan laid out for analyzing the 
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article, New Labor Law Curbs Union 
Power. ) 


NEW LABOR LAW — (p. 6) 


Quiz 

1. What is a “closed shop”? 

2. What is a “jurisdictional strike”? 

3. Give an example of a strike in 
one industry paralyzing the nation. 

4. What is a “secondary boycott”? 

5. How does the Taft-Hartley Act 
deal with these matters? 

6. How did President Truman ex- 
press his feeling about the Taft-Hartley 
bill? 

7. What action did Congress take 
after the President vetoed the bill? 

8. What, in your opinion, will be 
some of the results of the Taft-Hartley 
Act? 


U. N. GENERAL ASSEMBLY — (p. 3) 

1. When and where does the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations 
begin its third session on U. S. soil? 
(On September 16, at Flushing, Long 
Island, in the City of New York.) 

2. What report is up for discussion 
at this session? (The report on Pales- 
tine. ) 

3. Are the two states of independent 
India members of the U. N.? (The 
new India will keep India’s original 
membership. Pakistan has applied for 
membership. ) 

4. Do you think the United Nations 
“Poster of the Year” was a good choice? 


GIFTS OF ALL THE WORLD — (p. 17) 
The class may wish to present this 
play before the school assembly, as a 
feature of a Parent-Teacher meeting, 
or as a simple reading exercise for a 
home room period. The five episodes 
are framed by six voices speaking in 
turn. Select the pupils who will speak 
for the six voices. Cast the fourteen 
characters appearing in the episodes — 
Mother, Joe, Lady Rosamond, etc. The 
voices and characters will then read 
the play aloud. Successive castings and 
readings with emphasis on clear speech 
and interpretation of character will ac- 
complish two ends—a general partici- 
pation of the class in the dramatic ex- 
perience, and a polishing of the pres- 
entation for an assembly event. 
Teachers may wish to use only such 
parts of the play as relate most closely 
to the history studies of their classes— 
medieval times, the period of explora- 
tion, or the Gaspee affair, relating each 
to world trade today. No costumes or 
stage sets are needed. The twenty pu- 
pils who present the play stand as a 
chorus group. The characters of the 
five episodes step out from the group 
for the reading of their lines and upon 
their completion return to the group. 


THE MARSHALL PLAN — (p. 5) 


Ask pupils to volunteer for the fol- 
lowing roles and to find in the article 
information supporting the parts they 
have chosen. 

1. Secretary of State, George C. 
Marshall, who will explain briefly his 
plan to help Europe help herself. 

2. Representatives of Italy, France, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Belgium who 
will tell how the Marshall plan would 
aid them. 

3. British Foreign Secretary Bevin, 
French Foreign Minister Bidault, and 
Russian Foreign Secretary Molotov 
meeting in Paris on June 27 to discuss 
the Marshall plan. 

4. Two pupils who interpret the 
map. 

5. An American business man who 
explains what aid to Europe means to 
us all. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-Minute Test 


1. Into what two states has India 
been divided? (Pakistan and India.) 

2. Which of these two states is the 
larger and wealthier one? (India. ) 

3. Which of India’s religious groups 
has a caste system? ( Hindus.) 

4. From what nation did India win 
its independence? (Great Britain. ) 

5. What religious group settled the 
state of Utah? (Mormons. ) 

6. Name the four Balkan nations in- 
volved in border fighting. (Greece, Al- 
bania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria.) 

7. What is the newest post in Presi- 
dent Truman’s Cabinet? (Secretary of 
Defense, held by James B. Forrestal.) 

8. If a U. S. President dies and 
there is no Vice-President, who be- 
comes President? (Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. ) 

9. What Cabinet member suggested 
a popular plan for helping Europe? 
(Secretary of State Marshall.) 

10. What new law forbids jurisdic- 
tional strikes and secondary boycotts? 
(Taft-Hartley law.) 





Solution to News Word Puzzle, p. 27 


ACROSS: l-car; 4-nod; 7-America; 9-presi- 
dent; 11l-tent; 12-each; 13-add; 14-nee; 15-shoes; 
19-ore; 20-cobra; 22-via; 24-rap; 27-inns; 29- 
acme; 30-MacArthur; 32-Negroes; 33-era; 34-pre. 

DOWN: l-cared; 2-amends; 3-rest; 4-ride; 5- 
oceans; 6-dance; 8-R.I.; 9-P.T.A.; 10-the; 16-hoo; 
17-orb; 18-e’er; 20-cancer; 2l-archer; 22-vim; 23- 
inane; 25-amuse; 26-per; 28-saga; 29-atop; 31-rr. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 30. 

1. UNDERSTANDING INDIA: 1-c; 2-b; 3-b; 
4-a; 5-b; 6-b; 7-d; 8-a; 9-b; 10-b. 

2. HOW MANY? 1-55; 2-5; 3-2; 4-1; 5-16. 

3. WHO? WHAT? WHERE?: 1-New York 
City; 2-Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
or Speaker Joseph Martin, or Representative 
Joseph Martin; 3-Senator Taft; 4-Utah. 

4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-A. India, 
B. Pakistan; 2-Secretary of State George C. Mar- 
shall; 3-Defense; 4-Greece, 
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“WORD WIZARD” BUTTONS 


Teachers may obtain, free of charge, 
a maximum of 10 Word Wizard but- 
tons which may be used to give to 
pupils doing superior work, or showing 
most progress, in vocabulary work, 
grammar, or in solving the crossword 
puzzles. Simply drop a penny postcard 
requesting the buttons to the Editor, 
Junior Scholastic, 220 East 42d Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


QUIZ ON PICTORIAL PART OF 
INDIA THEME ARTICLE 


The new visualization treatment of 
our Theme Articles (see “India,” page 
8) is an editorial experiment, the con- 
tinuance of which will depend on its 
reception by teachers and pupils. The 
picture treatment, with characters 
speaking and captions packed with in- 
formation, contains enough materia! in 
itself for the basis of a quiz. Here are 
15 questions, the answers to which may 
be found in the “speaking balloons” and 
captions of the pictorial material: 

1. Which of the two nations made 
from old India is split into two parts? 
(Pakistan ) 

2. What is the capital of this new 
nation? (Karachi) 

3. What independent kingdom lies 
north of India? (Nepal) 

4. What nation gave India its inde- 
pendence? (Great Britain) 

5. What do we call a Hindu who 
belongs to no caste? (Untouchable or 
Outcaste ) 

6. What is the Indian’s main food? 
(Rice ) 

7. What is a sari? (Indian woman's 
dress ) 

8. What is a rupee? (Indian mone- 
tary unit worth about $.33) 

9. How many Indian states were 
ruled by native princes? (562) 

10. Which of these states has been 
recognized as independent? (Kalat) 

11. Name two of India’s principal 
industries. (Any two of textile, chem- 
ical, steel, sugar, cement) 

12. Which of these will a religious 
Moslem not eat: beef, pork, fish? 
(Pork) 

13. Who is head of the Dominion 
of India’s government? (Jawaharlal 
Nehru) 

14. What useful fiber is a principal 
export of India? (Jute) 

15. What is India’s main language? 
(Hindustani) 

Write and give us your reaction to 
this method of presenting Theme 
Articles. How did you use the illustra- 
tions? What was the class reaction? Do 
you have any suggestions for improv- 
ing future presentations? Send com- 
ments to the Editor, Junior Scholastic, 
220 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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Who is America’s UN Ambassador?___ 
Who is the UN Secretary-General? 
How often does the General Assembly meet 


What is a plenary session? 


UNITED NATIONS SEAL 








Cau Your Students Pars This 


Oue WMiuute UN Luiz 

















What's the total membership of the UN Security Council? 


How many permanent members of the UN Security Council? 











What does UNESCO stand for? 
What city will be the home of the UN? 
What are the official languages of the UN? 














Where does the UN Security Council meet? 


THEY MAY COME OUT WITH FLYING COLORS — 
BUT THERE’S SO MUCH MORE THEY MUST KNOW ABOUT THE UN 


Here’s how you can have your own FREE copy 
of The United Nations at Work, SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES’ full-scale handbook tracing de- 
velopment, organization and functions of the 
United Nations . . . simplified vocabulary . . . 
wealth of maps and charts . . . introduction by 
Trygve Lie . . . page after page of vital UN 
information. . . . FREE to teachers who enter 
group subscriptions. 


Place your classroom subscription order for 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC NOW ... you will receive 


your copy FREE as a supplement to the October 
20th issue of JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC. Use the 
convenient coupon below — indicate your class- 
room needs — tear off coupon and put it in the 
mail TODAY. 


IN ADDITION — get the beautiful wall chart — 
Flags of the United Nations in Full Color (22” 
x28"’) ready to hang in your classroom. FREE 
with each final order of ten or more classroom 
subscriptions to JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC. 


AND—keep your students on their toes with CITIZENSHIP QUIZ: 


A timely FREE classroom service to help you stimu- 
late interest in world events . . . and keep that 
interest going. You receive: Citizenship Quiz Mem- 
bership Card for every pupil; Award Stamps for 
high scores; colorful Wall Chart for names and 


scores; special Class Citizen Certificates of Merit 
. . . FREE to teachers whose classes subscribe to 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC. Be sure to ask for your 
FREE CQ material when you enter your classroom 
subscription order. 





FREE TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION PLAN 


1. Indicate the number of copies of JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC you 
will need for your class. (This may be an estimate 

2. You will receive the exact number of copies ordered within 
a few days 

3. During the 3-WEEK TRIAL PERIOD, you may revise your order 
in any way. You will receive a final order card for that purpose. 


4. You pay only for the number of subscriptions on your final order. 


5. It costs nothing to try JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC — 
and very little to USE it. ONLY 45c PER STU- 
DENT PER SEMESTER (Sixteen Big Issues). 


Please send me - ‘ copies of JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC. 

For Free CQ Materials — Check Box [| 
PRGRD -nscquiadithnnpeninitienstintnhtalsshoonnameenninocisatlinieundenencibnnnbepiinianiiaeihepineseaeiiaimiiinniiaean 
DOPOD, sithicestithsctesiinitticxscinsiligizilciperaiicasiliesiiaipidaiaaiisjaiiitiisatililiatiniitaigpelnciiiniisalibthaasiiaienialteagiedtai 
School 
City 
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State 
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220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. ° 














